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“We were buying spark plugs like mad 
before we changed to Champions!” 


—Says Copeland Greene who, with his father, Howard T. Greene, 
runs the 1600 acre Brook Hill Farms at Genesee Depot, Wisconsin. 


To the Greene family, farming is a highly 
specialized business the business of producing 
milk. That includes high grade Certified milk 
for the general market and distinctive types 
such as Tat - free, Acidophilus, soft curd and 
Enzylac to meet individual dietary requirements. 
Brook Hill Farms covers some 1600 acres of 
which 1200 acres is in plowland with the bal- 
ance in permanent pasture and woods. About 


, 250 cows are milked and young stock brings the 
% herd up to 500—all Holstein. Breeding is entirely 
hy artificial out of high index proved bulls. With 

of the herd now going into the second and third 
; generations from these bulls, the milk output 


has been materially increased. 

Copeland Greene, a University of Wisconsin 
graduate, says—‘‘We are trying to create more 
of a farm productior line in dairying. We are 
taking some of the back breaks out of it and 
adopting modern techniques in forage growth 
and feeding to cut the cost of production while 
improving the high quality of the milk. 


“Our power equipment consists of 10 tractors, 
7 farm trucks, plus other specialized units. For 
some time we were buying spark plugs like mad 

first one make, then another—to try to keep 
these engines running. Spark plug trouble can 
be a discouraging thing, especially during the 
; busy season — holding you up and keeping your 
aye engines from delivering full power. Finally we 

. . tried Champions. Now we use one heat range 
vont Champion for winter, another for summer and 
we haven’t had any trouble at all.”’ 
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A 2000-ton silage treach with sectional walls of concrete slabs reduces the material han- 
dling problem and is comparatively economical to construct. 


Dependable 
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are Worth 
Asking for 
BY NAME 
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, These three large dairy bame are being converted from stall to pen stables to give the cows 


greater freedom to exercise during the winter months. 





Part of the Holstein herd waiting at the milking One type of feeder used on the Brook Hill farm. Grain-type wagons loaded with manure are 
parlor. Fences from sections of pipe allow easy Spaced uprights prevent boss cows from crowd- backed onto a hydraulic lift that empties load 
rearrangement of waiting area. ing others away from the silage. onto conveyor and into truck-mounted spreader. 
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pinions, Brickbats, Bouquets | 





‘hese columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 


expression of their opinion on any subject 


destructive 
fioard’s 1 


or constructive 
iuryman 


wise 


assumes no 


For “Careful Honesty” 


HoarRp’s 
editorial, 


DAIRYMAN:—I like 
“Why Type. 
Started I had some misgivings. You 
see, during the seemingly forgotten 
depression, half a dozen Jersey cows 
did most the providing for our 
family. When it is very important 
to eat, type isn’t very filling 
Neither cows nor the Leg- 
horn hens that helped them, would 


your 
When I 


ol 


these 


have gone far on type and we would 
not have gone far without them. I 
trapnested the hens; weighed and 


tested the production of the Jerseys. 
One of the latter gave over 10,000 
Ibs. milk and 600 Ibs. butterfat in 
10 months with far from expert 
care and management. So, I hope 
\ou will forgive me if I seem a bit 
allergic type as a substitute for 
production, 

In the past, I believe 
sought to give the impression that 
type and production were synony- 
mous. We still meet people who 
to believe this. This leads 
disillusionment when_ beginners 
induced to pay high prices for 
ribbon winners or descendants of 
champions, then find that a neigh- 
cows, without any blue blood 
are capable of buying 
groceries with their produc- 
tion. Quite often the reaction to 
this situation is that the budding 
breeder disperses his cattle and is 
an adverse advertiser for that par- 
ticular breed from then on. 

Right here the thing that I 
like about your editorial; it is not 
misleading. You write that you like 
work with beautiful cattle and, 
included along with this, you state 
that one desiring to improve pro- 
duction in his herd would have a 
long, slow task if he selected on type 
alone. T believe the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club has somewhat the 
same thought in its literature solicit- 
ing expansion for its 
program. 

When we have more of this care- 
ful honesty to promote understand- 
ing in our dairy industry, we will 
have a larger and more satisfactory 
future for that industry. 

Yours for both beauty and produc- 
tion in dairy cattle. 

Montana. HAROLD Topp. 
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“Back to Farmers” 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—In reference 


to your editorial, “DHIA Back to 
States,” October 10, 1952 issue, page 
814. To my way of thinking, it 
should have read “Back to Farm- 
ers.”” Here we have an example of a 


government service to a specialized 


group. A small percentage of the 
taxpayers, who are the dairy farm- 
ers under DHIA, want the rest to 
pay for a service to them 


I know there are many such serv- 
ices rendered to such special interest 
groups, so we tell ourselves, “Why 
shouldn’t we get our share?”. Such 
thinking of our citizens a na- 
tional budget of $62 billion. 

I think it time some of our 
DHIA leaders take a step in the 
right direction by taking the DHIA 
records out of governmental hands 
and, hence, off the government pay- 
roll. 


causes 


is 


An assessment to each member 
would pay for the record keeping 
now done by the government. How 


or 


responsibility 


whether radical or conservative 
foolish, critical or commendatory 
for opinions expressed 


~ 


much such an assessment would be 
would have to be determined and 
then presented to the associations 
for their approval. We would, at 
least, have an organization which 
would be free of government sup- 
port and have more public opinion 
appeal. 


Dairymen have succeeded in main- 


taining their various breed associa- 
tions at their own expense. Why 
not their DHIA records? 


RAYMOND B. SHAw, 
Member of Mercer County DHIA 
Association, New Jersey. 


Wants Hay Drying 


Information 
Hoarp’s DatrRyMAN:—I like your 
Round Table articles very much; 


wish more would be printed on hay 
drying. There must be a lot of hay 
drying setups over the country. Why 
not tell us how they work and which 
type is best? 

Ohio. G. N. M. 

(The seventh article in our Round 
Table series, which will appear 
March 10, will be entitled, “The Hay 
Drying System That Works For 
Us” .—Editors, ) 


Size Up Your jenants 


HoARD'’s DAIRYMAN:—My husband 
a hired hand. We, with our two 
lively children, live in a comfortable 
house on the farm. } 

There have been two letters pub- 
lished criticizing the poor care some 
hired people give their homes, and 
Miss M. J. R. of California says they | 
might well be given a ram- 
shackle hut. 

We do not agree. Haven’t farmers 
always been pretty sound as judges | 
of people? Don’t they size up a 
family’s general standards fairly well | 


is 


as 


by their appearance? Other bosses } 
do. Or, if not, seeing their former | 
place of residence, asking for ref- | 


erences, or inquiring among friends 
should make it clear how they keep 
house 

As Miss M. J. 
tainly must have 
people. A family 
bage and tin 


R 


seen 


says, she cer- 
the wrong 
who discards gar- | 
cans in the bathroom | 
couldn't be of much value to the | 
owner in any way. We wonder how | 
they could have been entrusted with | 
nice home 

Rhode Island. 





a 


Mrs. HiraAM KENYON. 


“Lunatic Paper Hanger” | 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I would like 


to answer Victor Croley’s letter in 
the September 25 issue. Do you 
consider the dairy industry with 


that “lunatic paper hanger’? I am 
ashamed of you. But “racial puri- 
ty,” as you term it, is very impor- 
tant to the good dairyman in’ ob- 
taining that practical, profitable 
cow. 

The surest way to obtain the 
things you are aft r is to base your 
breeding program on production, re- 
production, type and conformation, 
persistency of production, longevity 


of usefulness in the herd. 

I am sure you will not reach this 
goal if you insist in comparing good 
dairymen and breeders with the 


(Continued on next page) 
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With the Brillion Sure-Stand you cut conven- 
; V5. If 
you drill or broadcast this means you pay for 
a Brillion Sure-Stand every of 





tional grass seceding rates by more than 
second day 
sceding . .. every time you sow a hay field or 
reseed a pasture. And with the Sure-Stand 
you get better stands in the bargain, 


This is true under all growing conditions 











M4 A) — in wet or dry years . . . in loose or lumpy 
mr, om soil, .. with light, chaffy, or smooth seeds 
Seg Here's why! The Sure-Stand sows all seed 
wv “, ys within the top inch of soil. . . uniformly, 
, accurately ... ina firm, well-worked seedbed 
“an ee where moisture comes up from below and the 
rae) seed is close to plant nutrients 
% 4 os Sown this way every seed has a chance to 
z, ‘z grow. You get a positive catch, a sure stand 
ae Tests show more seed germinates .. . Crops 
% ‘ are healthier. 
noe It means you have good quality winter feed 
: ... high yielding summer pasture even 1n 
: . areas where drilled or broadcast fields have 
(Sm, ; , failed. Moreover, the pulverizer wheels that 
—_ Yo a ° 3 make a ood seedbed for grass, can also be 
RAS. er 3, used for breaking down clods, and firming 
4 seedbeds of many other crops. The Brillion 
, : Sure-Stand Seeder is a multi-purpose tool. 
we See your Brillion dealer or write direct to 
i if the factory for information — bring the 
. , * Sure-Stand savings to your farm. 





SURE-STAND GRASS SEEDER 


Pays for itself in two days’ use with the seed it saves! 





r ee ee ee ee 
' BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC., Dept. $G-4-12, Brillion, Wisconsin : 
8 Please send me complete into tion on the Brillion Sure-Stand Seeder as well as ‘ 
8 the ns checked below. | s rut i tor hay and pasture cach year. ' 
' 
' ' 
' 
| © Briltion Name Ce 
1 Pulvi-Mulchers FI 4 
Ss F TNINIINA,  o cnn aliases RFD aS 
t () Brillion : . 
' i . 
‘ Pulverizers County . CS 1 
be we eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseseeseeeseseseseseanesssseseseseasd 









































“Net Profits Are 
238.63 Per Cow 
Above Feed Cost 
-with MoorMan’s’ 


— says H. E. Connelly 


a) ANTN 


Increase in Production Every Year 
“We made a profit of $238.63 on each 


cow during our last D.H.LA, testing vear, 
says H. FE. Connelly, Butler County, la., “and 
we think a good deal of this is due to feeding 
MoorMan's Cow Mintrate 
"The profit is net—atrer feed costs were de- 
dl 1. Lhese costs even included pasture 
re As we averaged 17.46 cows on test, 
protes tor the vear were $4,142.62 
the cows averaged 11,540 pounds of milk, 


am! 444.5 pounds of buttertat 


“We've used MoorMan's four years to sup- 
ply the proteins and minerals our 
own teed lacks—and we give this good con- 
centrate credu tor keeping the cows in top, 
lIk-making condition. We have less 
breeding and calving trouble, and the cows 


famins 


thrifty, m 


have made a consistent increase in produc- 
year since we started feeding it. 
Lhen, too, we like Cow Mintrate because tt 
is economical and easy to use, We just sprin- 
kle a pound on each cow's grain every day. 


thon every 


“Our grein retion consists of three-fifths 
corn and cob meal, and two-fifths oats. Ina 
years time we figure each cow consumes 
5,410 Ibs. roughage, 4,158 Ibs of grain, and 
442 Ibs. of Cow Mintrate. In addition, we 
charge @ pasture rent of $10.98 against cach 
cow's feed costs 


“Here's how we figure our profits: 


Valve of milk per cow 


(1 $3.46 ewt.) $399.18 
Feed cost per cow 160.55 
Profit above feed cost 
per cow $238.63 
Gross income from herd ..- $6,929.76 


Less feed costs per herd . 2,787.14 
$4,142.62 


Are your cows doing as well as the Connelly 
herd? If vou 1 cows—but they're 


Total profit above feed costs 


have goo 


not making profits like these—then switch 
to MoorMan’s Cow Mintrate. You, too, can 
balance your own grain and forage with 
‘ the proteins, minerals and vitamins 
they lack. Let your MoorMan Man show vou 

w, the next time he calls. If no MoorMan 


Man calls, write Moorman Mig. Co., Dept. 
P3.f Quincy, UL, for fi 'l information 


MoorHMans 


(Since 1885) 


MAKERS OF PROTEIN AND MINERAL 
CONCENTRATES FARMERS NEED, BUT CANNOT 
RAISE OR PROCESS ON THE FARM 





( 
~ Cows Have Made consistent 
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Opinions, Brickbats and 
Bouquets. .... 


(Continued from page 995) 


“lunatic paper hanger”. There is a 


difference in the racial purity he 
(Hitler) was ranting and raving 
about and the purity of excellently 


bred dairy cows. I believe you must 
have purity or be breeding for it to 
obtain the three things you name in 
your letter 

Just what are you looking for in 
cows, Mr. Croley? In the first part 
of your letter you do a little ranting 
yourself and then, in the last part, 


ask for the very things you were 
ranting and raving about. I don't 
think you can have one of your 


points without the other. Better for- 
get the paper hanger. (1 doubt if 
he ever owned a good dairy cow.) 

But, don't miss the boat and breed 
purity in your herd regardless of 
breed. You would not crossbreed a 
Belgian stallion to a Kentucky Der- 
by winner mare, would you? 


Illinois CS. 


Not the Stone Age 


DAIRYMAN:—In your Oc- 


HoArRp’s 


tober 25 issue I read J. Peters’ let- 
ter and had to smile. Wonder if he 
has lived in the same self-made rut 
all his life. Most big farmers have 
grown and expanded because they 
look ahead 


What would farming standards be 
today if all farmers ran just small 
farms? Who would raise food 
enough for people in town to buy? 
, have invested in 
many, who worked 
little, have 


For vears people 
machinery. How 
hard and tried to save a 
broke? In farming, one’s luck 
isn't all bad. Machinery pays for 
itself in no time. Anyway, the time 
has gone when a farmer had to have 
1 strong back and a weak mind 


rone 


This is the Machine Age, not the 
Stone Age, and you have to farm 
rccording|s 

Michigan. Mrs. J. L 


Glad Round Table Back 


DAIRYMAN:—Was very 
find in my December 10 
issue of Hoard’s Dairyman that the 
Hoard's Dairyman Round Table is 
continued again this year. I 
thought the series last year was the 


Hoarp’s 
happy to 


being 


most interesting of any articles I've 
ever read. 
Iowa. P. E. F. 


Why Say “Hired Help"? 


HoARD'’s DAIRYMAN:—I always read 
the O. B. & B. column, and enjoy 


the whole book. My two boys, ages 
three and six this next January, al- 
so enjoy it. They look through the 
pages for tractors, cows, etc. They 


seem to be true future farmers. 
There is one letter I'd like to an- 
swer. It's “Damage by Hired Help” 
by Miss M. J. R., California, (Octo- 
ber 25 issue). The title is enough to 
get my dander up. Factory workers 
are called employees, office men and 


women also, but not the farmers. 
Oh! no, they're hired hands. And 
without that extra pair of hands 


where would a lot of the farmers be 
today? Every day I read about 
farmers selling out due to the fact 
that they can’t get that extra pair 
of hired hands. 

As far as damage to any house 
we have or ever will live in, I can't 
myself letting the bathtub be 
fire barrel or trash can. My 


see 
the 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


boys have yet to scribble on the 
walls and I hope they don’t. You 
can go in homes that people who 
have children own and find that 
Also, we are supposed to do so much 
damage and the people who employ 
us are supposed to do so much. I 
really think that is bunk. 

My hubby is a farmer; 
been and always will be. The only 
time out was a little over three 
years serving under Gen. Patton in 
the Third Army. Do you think he 
wants to work for somebody else? 
He’d be the happiest guy in the 
world to be able to say, “I own this 
farm." But so far the cards haven't 
stacked that way. 

New Jersey Mrs. C. J. CHRISTINE. 


always has 


Tribute to “Mom” Bryan 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I would like 
to add a personal word to the arti- 
cle, “The Bryans of Bucks County,” 
by Gordon McCleary, in the Sep- 
tember 25 issue. The important role 
played by “Mom” Bryan was al- 
most lost in the story of what her 
family has done. 

While my mother would be one 
of the last to make mention of it, 
she is remarkable in many ways 
Besides being a wife and occupied 
with the rearing of children, she 
tended the poultry chores and as- 
sisted with the cows. She helped to 
hand milk the cows. When an extra 
hand was needed in the fields at har- 


vest time, she was there, too 
When Marian was just a baby, 
Mom had a serious accident which 


nearly took her life. It was under 
an exposed overhead revolving drive- 
shaft in the milk house that her 
long braided hair became entangled 


resulting in a complete scalping 
She lost all her hair, including the 
eyebrows. It was only her strong 
fighting constitution that kept her 
with us 

To do justice to her, I must men- 


tion her cooking and canning abili- 
ties, both of which are superb. I 
know, as I ate at her table 

I trust that this letter, in 
way, inadequate as it is, will inform 
your readers of the respect in which 
we hold our mother. 
Harowp S. 


some 


Illinois BRYAN. 


Use Our Own Products 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—In regard to 
the oleo vs. butter controversy, I 
will say as I've always said, if we 
can’t use our own products how can 
we expect anyone else to? And 
that goes for ducks and geese; 
chickens and eggs; milk and cream; 
meat and potatoes, or any other 
product produced at home. 


Minnesota. Mrs. ALBERT Hovick. 


“Cooking With Butter” 


Hoarp’s DaIRYMAN:—In the No- 
vember 10 issue I was very glad to 
read “Cooking With Butter.” We are 
told each paper printed in our 
country is read, more or less, by five 
different people. I am sincerely hop- 
ing that each of the five people who 
see this paper will not fail to read 
this good article. 


New York. Mrs, A. C. S. 


Dear Timothy . . . 

. if every city girl were 
back, an awful lot of chores would 
go undone. 

Wisconsin. 


sent 


Mrs. CHARLES McC ase 
* > * 
“I disagree.” 


Minnesota. Mrs. Wo. CYPHER. 
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COVER PICTURE 


What would you do if you were editor of 
Hoard’s Dairyman and this happened to you? 
For several years your staff photographer has 
gone all out to provide the best covers avail- 
able. He has risked neck and limb to take good 
pictures; worked late to sketch and plan. Then 
he married one of our editorial secretaries 

- and in due time arrived that wonderful first 
child. As we prepared this year for our Christ- 
mas cover, what was the top picture? Why a 
photo of Perry James Baird, of course. What 
would you have done? 


Photo by Daddy James Baird 


H{OARDS BAIRYMAN 
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"We're starting him off 
on the right footwear!” 





“For generations our family has been wearing Weatherproofs 
with that Red Ball trade-mark. We know from 
experience we're sure of getting honest value, good fit and 
good wear for the rugged service we need on the farm 
The first pair of boots I ever bought had the Red Ball 
trade-mark. That’s why I’m starting 


him off on the right footwear.’ 





BOOTS 


Easy-on 


easy off knee- 


ARCTICS 






hizh all-purpose boot 
4 and §S-buckle heights Cushion insole for all- 
Securely anchored buck day comfort. Black or 
les, correct fit. Made white cleated ty pe sole 


with black sole, or 
white to resist animal 
fats and oils 





WORK RUBBERS 


Light-weight, rugged, built 
for long wear. Available 
with black or white sole 


LOOKING FOR GOOD FOOTWEAR? LOOK FOR THE RED BALE 
BALL-BAND 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 





RESPECTED FOR QUALITY SINCE 1891 











LoBax Special 
IS ECONOMICAL, EASY TO USE 
GIVES TOP RESULTS” 


says James A. Olson, Olson 
Brothers, Bassett, Wisconsin 





© An effective sanitation program is mighty important to every 


dairy farmer 


as large as Olson Brothers’ at Bassett, Wisconsin. Economy, ease 


of use and over-all effectiveness are the reasons why the Olson 
Brothers use Lo-Bax Special in their sanitation program. Here's 
the way James A, Olson puts it—Lo-Bax Special is economical, 


casy tO use—gives us top results.” 


and this goes double when the dairy operation is | 





| 





Lo-Bax Chlorine Bactericides 


now available with or without a wetting agent 


Bp (ebarei~ hlorine with a wetting agent where extra 
penetrating Kills bacteria fast— 


rinses freely. Exceptionally smooth and easy on milk- 


action is desirable. 


yy 


ers’ hands and cows’ sensitive teats and udders. 


lo-Bax Special Contains 50° available chlorine in 


& dry, free-flowing form. Dissolves quickly in water, 
hard or soft, hot or cold, to make clear, fast-acting rinse 
cows’ udders and milkers’ hands. 


solutions. Harmless to 


Ask your dairy plant about these Lo-Bax Bactericides 


Mathieson Chemical 


Md. 


or write us for full information. 


Corporation, Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, 





@1eea 





| SLIGHT RELIEF TO TAXPAYERS. 


| MILK PRODUCTION 
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Washington Dairygrams 


NEW COOPERATIVE TAX LAW ISSUED. REGULATIONS LONG AND 





COMPLEX. IN SHORT, NET SAVINGS OF CO-OPS SHALL 
BE TAXED ONCE, EITHER IN HANDS OF PATRON OR 
COOPERATIVE. ENEMIES OF FARM CO-OPS ALREADY AT 
WORK. 


WHERE DOES MONEY GO? A STUDY OF WHERE CONSUMER'S DOLLAR 
GOES WILL BE MADE AS SOON AS NEW CONGRESS APPROPRI- 
ATES FUNDS. CONSUMER GOODS WILL BE STUDIED. 








$87 BILLION FOR FOREIGN AID. THIS IS WHAT U. Se TAXPAY- 
ERS HAVE PAID DURING PAST 12 YEARS. LARGES™ 
AMOUNTS WENT TO UNITED KINGDOM, $36 BILLION; 
SOVIET RUSSIA, $11 BILLION (TERMINATED IN 1945) $ 
FRANCE $7 BILLION. NEW CONGRESS TO PUT BRAKE 
ON PROGRAM. 


"LAME DUCK" FEDERAL BUDGET 
WILL GET ROUGH TREATMENT WHEN SUBMITTED JAN. 18. 
WILL TRY TO CUT $15 BILLION FROM $85 BILLION 
REQUEST. EXPECT TO TERMINATE EXCESS PROFITS 

TAX JUNE 30, 1953. 





LEVELING OFF. NUMBER OF UNFAVORABLE 





FACTORS THROUGHOUT WORLD, DROUGHT MOST WIDE- 
SPREAD. INCREASED COSTS AND MORE FAVORABLE RE- 
TURNS FROM OTHER AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES. 
LOSSES FROM PESTS AND DISEASES OTHER IMPORTANT 
FACTORS. 





MORE CHEESE COMING IN. NEW ORDER PERMITS SHIFTING OF 
ONE-THIRD QUOTA FROM ONE COUNTRY TO ANOTHER ON 
ITALIAN TYPE CHEESE. RESULT IS MORE CHEESE CAN 


BE IMPORTED INTO U. S. THAN BEFORE. 
SONTROLS TOP LIST FOR NEW CONGRESS. REPORTS ON PRICE 
AND WAGE CONTROLS INDICATE CONGRESS MAY CONTINUE 
PRIORITY AND ALLOCATION AUTHORITY ON LIMITED 
SCALE BEYOND PRESENT EXPIRATION DATE, JUNE 30, 
1953, THEN PUT ON STAND-BY BASIS. 





: the next 








Cab TO ORDER OR RENEW! 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
Please send me Hoard's Dairyman for 


[|] New 
| Renewal 


| enclose $ 
years. 


Rural Route 


State 


Name 
Post Office 


SPECIALS : 
THREE YEARS $2.00 FIVE YEARS $3.00 H 

(Reg. Price 1 Year $1.00) : 
CANADIAN AND FOREIGN RATES ... 1 YEAR $2.00 








3 YEARS $5.00 














FLOARD'S: 


WATRYMAN 


1885 


Founded in 








How Good Is Our Bread? 


It leaves a lot to be desired. We 


know more about our cow feed than 


by John Halpin 


\W HEN you buy a bag of cow feed, do 
you look at the tag to see what it 
contains? If it is not an open for- 

mula feed you at least notice the protein 

value, fat and fiber content, don’t you? If 
this is important for feed, why shouldn't it 
be equally essential for the food we buy? 

Dr. Clive McCay, professor of nutrition in 
the New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University, believes that bread, the 
so-called ‘‘staff of life,” should also stand on 
its own merits. He has developed a formula 
that gives a bread with a much higher pro- 
tein value because of the addition of soy flour 
and milk solids. When I was a boy a bowl of 
bread and milk was a traditional Sunday 
night supper, but now due to the work of 
McCay, bread and milk have been teamed up 
for every meal of the day. 

The average bread that you buy today is a 
far cry, both in taste and nutritive value, 
from that which mother used to make. The 
principal ingredient in most white bread is 
bleached flour that has been treated with a 
chemical conditioner to make the bread feel 
soft and fresh. The flour is mixed with wa- 
ter, a minimum of nonfat dry milk solids, 
shortening, and yeast. Three or four of the 
vitamins are replaced which were among the 
20 or so that were removed in the milling 
process. 

According to Dr. McCay, this bread that 
you usually ‘buy at your local store is not 
labeled. You buy it without knowing any 
more than that it is white bread and enriched. 
Nowhere on the wrapper is the baker re- 
quired to state the exact ingredients. The ac- 
tual nutritional value can only be determined 
by laboratory growth checks on animals. 
Bread of low nutritional value can be made 
to look, feel, and taste like high quality bread. 

Dr. McCay was chief naval nutritionist dur- 
ing the war. He was conscious of the fact 
that thousands of young men were rejected 
for naval service because of physical defects 

defects brought about by improper food 

and the lack of milk during their childhood. 
He was also conscious of the fact that many 
of these young men were raised on a diet that 
contained a great deal of bread—bread in 
school lunches—-bread as a cheap source of 
energy for youngsters brought up during de- 
pression days. 

You are probably ready at this point to 
say that bread isn’t important anyway. With 
all the talk and action for improved diets, 
especially to replace cereals with animal prod- 


ucts, why worry about bread? Dr. McCay 
was especially concerned about two age 


groups that do eat a considerable amount of 


we know about the bread that we eat. 


bread—-school children and elderly people who 
are in search of a cheap food. 


Formula for a good bread ... 


McCay went to work to develop a formula 


that would make bread more nutritious. The 
result was bread that contained 8° skim- 
milk, as compared with the 1!% to 4° found 


in ordinary bread. Six pounds of high fat 
content soy flour was also added to each 100 
pounds of unbleached white flour that was 
used as well as 2% wheat germ. The result 
is a loaf of bread that is high in protein and 
contains a large quantity of calcium. Both of 
these are especially needed by growing chil- 
dren and elderly people. 

Dr. McCay’s feeding experiments have 
clearly demonstrated the food value of milk. 
In a controlled experiment in his laboratory 
Dr. McCay fed one group of white rats a nor- 
mal balanced diet and others an all-milk diet 
with four trace minerals added. The milk- 
fed rats developed stronger bones and were 
more healthy than the check group. Their 
teeth showed no cavities when they died of 
old age, but the rats fed the ordinary bal- 
anced ration each nad two or three decayed 
teeth when they died. Dr. McCay’s work em- 
phasized the importance of milk, not only for 
children, but also for adults and especially 
elderly people. Milk in the latter half of life 
will help older people maintain the 
structure of their bodies. 


bone 


McCay made use of his laboratory animals 
to test the Triple Rich or Hi-protein bread, 
as it is called. The new formula was com- 
pared with ordinary bread. He found that the 
rats fed Hi-protein bread grew much better 
than those fed the ordinary bread. Five years 
ago when his experiments were first started 
there was more difference between the Hi- 
protein bread and ordinary commercial bread 
sold in Ithaca. As the new bread was mar- 
keted, the competitors started to add more 
milk solids to their products in order to meet 
the competition. As a result McCay’s rats 
fare better and so do the people of Ithaca 
who buy ordinary bread. McCay emphasizes 
that these growth studies are the only method 
of actually telling the true food value of the 
bread. No chemical analysis or laboratory 
test other than actual feeding trials will show 
what percentage of the ingredients are actual- 
ly digestible. 

Midwest has poorest bread... 

McCay hasn't been satisfied in checking 
only Central New York bread. Bread sam- 
ples from all over the country have been fed 
to the white rats. He has found that the 
Midwest has the poorest bread. This is ironi- 





The housewife has no way of comparing values, unless 
amounts are given. “‘Made with milk’’ labels mean little. 


cal in view of the fact that all of the in- 
gredients for good bread are produced here 
for the bread of other areas. It stands as a 
tribute to the pioneer work done by the Cor- 
nell workers. 

Marketing the new open formula Hi-protein 
bread was undertaken by the Ithaca Consum- 
ers’ Cooperative. Customer acceptance was 
high. Here was a loaf of white bread that 
looked and tasted like any other bread, but 
the label on the wrapper gave the formula to 
show why it was more nutritious. The bread 
formula was then adopted by Miss Katherine 
Flack, dietitian for New York State hospital's 
mental hygiene department. It supplied the 
need for a low cost nutritious food that the 
patients liked and would eat. Last year 
1,350,000 pounds of milk solids were used in 
state hospitals. 

At about this 
bread was bought 


same time the Hi-protein 
for use in the school lunch 
program in New York City. The children ate 
more bread and last year one-third of a mil- 
lion pounds of milk solids was consumed in 
bread in the city schools. 

The Hi-protein bread began to grow in fa- 
vor and being consumer coop- 
eratives and private bakeries all over the 
country. Then the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration in Washington stepped in. They de- 
cided that this triple rich, high protein bread 
good to be called white bread. In 
fact, they established a ceiling on the amount 


was sold by 


Was 1t00 


of wheat germ, food yeast, soy flour, and 
milk solids that may be in bread sold as 
white bread in interstate commerce. Bread 


could be as poor as the consumer would ac- 
cept, but could not be too good! 

This decision was backed by the five larg- 
est baking companies in the country. It 
seems clearly to act as a detriment to the 
consumer who is in the habit of buying white 
bread. Dr. McCay feels that F.D.A. should 
not act as a regulatory agent in this manner. 


He says: “They should insure that the in- 
gredients that go into bread or any other 
food are pure. Competi- (Turn to page 1017) 
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Farm Flashes... . 


Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


NEW AILMENT 
IN POULTRY 


A newly recognized disease has cost poul- 
try raisers in the concentrated broiler produc- 
the nation millions of dollars in 

The chronic 
commonly CRD, 


ing areas of 
the past three 
respiratory 


disease, 


called 


years 


disease 


has hit Wisconsi: Experiment stations in 
C (00 
i ww -_ yr 
wa “ASPF , 
Wy 





five eastern states are working with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to conduct re- 
search on CRD, but up to now no cure has 
been found 


mistaken for 


The symptoms can be easily 
bronchitis or Neweastle disease. The symp- 
toms are watery eyes, nasal discharge, and a 
vurgle-like gaspi Death losses are usually 
not high. Broiler raisers find their greatest 
losses come from reduced weight gains. Broil- 
ers which would ordinarily be ready for mar- 
ket at eleven to twelve weeks, take at least 


14-16 week 
Where laying flocks have 
production has dropped as much as 30-40 per 


been infected, the 


cent and ha tayed down. A strict program 
of sanitation is recommended by W. H. Pat- 
ton, Wisconsin Poultry Specialist at the State 
Disease Control Laboratory Keep visitors 
away from the farm. Keep pullets and adult 
chicken eparate be careful at marketing 
time that the diseas« not spread by trucks, 
crates, o1 help 

The disease i aused by a virus or virus- 
like ag t. The ime virus may Cause sinusi- 


RATS — MICE 
TRIPLE THREAT 


Ra ind mice around the dairy barn and 
1} ‘ | taminate and destroy 
few hey may carry infectious diseases 
vour a Vv herd and can contaminate the 
| tself 
It is important that these rodents be given 
pecial attention now it the beginning of 
Winter, wher hey are moving indoors. The 
fi | a i removal of piled 
ban ul ‘ i that might house 
nlent ‘ e milk house or barn 
bk ine-me dwa cloth on the bottom of 
nt ined i ind two feet up the sides will 
keep thre its and mice from getting through 
\ sine tris f metal at the top of the 
hardware cloth a ‘ vay around the bin or 
| e} climbing higher 
lowa tate entomologists recommend a 
seri permanent poison bait stations in 
the dairy bar ind milk house. Mix 4 
pounds of a meal and 4 pounds 
of rolled oats with one-half pound of warfarin 
concentrate, A box wh as an apple .crate 


makes a good station in which to place your 
poison bait mixture. Cut a hole 1'% inches in 
diameter at each end so rats and mice can 
enter and leave. Put a rock on top of the box 
so it cannot be pushed over. This will keep 
cats or dogs from getting the poison. A dish 
of water inside the box will help attract rats 
to the poison. Remember, rats and mice will 
not eat it if it gets moldy or crusty. 


ROTENONE SPRAY 
CONTROLS GRUBS 


Low-pressure application of rotenone spray 
to the backs of cattle can be counted on to 
give good control of grubs in areas where 
the winters are mild enough that the cattle 
do not develop a heavy growth of hair. 

Experiments have shown that small spray- 
ers capable of developing pressures up to 200 
pounds per square inch did nearly as good a 
job controlling grubs as large spray outfits. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture entomologists 
point out that higher pressure sprayers are 
recommended as generally better for control, 
but dairymen need not neglect their grubby 
cattle because such equipment is not available. 

For best grub control it is recommended 
that the backs of the animals be thoroughly 
wetted. A single or a three-nozzle spray gun 
is used, and it is held about 12 inches above 
and pointing directly at the backs of the cat- 
tle. The spray used is made up of 7.5 lbs. of 
5 per cent rotenone powder mixed with 100 
gallons of water. 

The first application should be made 30 
days after the grubs appear as small lumps 
on the backs of cattle. Two or three addi- 
tional treatments should follow at 30-day 
intervals. 


Judging Contest — Next Issue 


Everyone, young and old, will want to be 
sure to see the January 10 issue of Hoard’s 
Dairyman which will include the first class 
in the 23rd annual Hoard’s Dairyman Cow 
Judging Contest. This is the annual picture 
judging contest which involves the placing 
of five classes of dairy cows, one each will 
appear in the next five issues. More on the 
rules, as well as official entry blanks, in 
future issues, 


MOLASSES CHEAP 
FEED INGREDIENT 


Last month E. J. Perry, Rutgers University 
extension dairy specialist, reported that mo- 
lasses in bulk was the cheapest of any feed 
ingredient. He stated that it furnishes 100 
lbs. total digestible nutrients for about $3.00 
in that area, compared with $4.40 for the 
same amount of nutrients in standard wheat 
middlings, one of the lowest cost by-products. 

The amount of molasses recommended in a 
ton of dairy feed is 175 or 200 pounds. Mix- 
ing with home-grown grains and some protein 
carrier such as oil meal is best done by a 
feed dealer. 

Another use for molasses is to mix it with 
water and sprinkle it on low quality hay. 
Cows will go for the sweetened hay and they 
will get the benefits of the carbohydrates and 
minerals in the molasses, 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


LOOK AT THE 
SEED TAG 


When you buy seed, be sure that you study 
the tag carefully so that you know what you 
are planting. One of the most costly practices 
is the use of so-called “cheap” seed. Cheap 
seed is oftentimes more expensive per pound 
of viable seed than is the best seed obtain- 
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able and, in addition, it may contain objec- 
tionable mixtures like weeds, other crops, or 
even noxious weeds. 

A “rule of thumb” way to figure the cost 
of your viable seed is to multiply the per 
cent purity times the germination and divide 
by 100. This will give you the number of 
seeds out of every hundred that you plant 
that will grow or the percentage of the seed 
in the bag that is actually viable seed. 

According to Colorado agronomists, by us- 
ing this information you can easily find out 
how much that “cheap seed” actually costs 
you per pound. By law, this information is 
printed on every tag on every bag of seed 
you buy. 






HEAT FOR 
MILK HOUSE 


It isn’t necessary to work in an ice-cold 
milk house these wintry days. There are 
many things you can do to make your milk 
house temperature bearable. 

One of the easiest is to install two or three 
infra-red or heat lamps. These can be mount- 
ed below the ceiling and directed on the wash 
sink and water line. They not only give work- 
ers within range of the rays a sense of com- 
fort, but also prevent freezing in the areas. 
Radiation from the warmed surfaces will 
temper the air. A thermostat is suggested 
to control the lamps. 

If the milk house has automatic hot water, 
it can be heated by connecting a small radia- 
tor with the hot water system and using a 
fan to distribute the heat. This radiator, too, 
can be regulated with a thermostat. 

In addition there are the standard electric 
space heaters. Also useful is the portable 
electric circulating air heater. Usually the 
1200-watt size is capable of keeping the milk 
house comfortably warm and preventing the 
freezing of equipment. 

New Jersey engineers report that any 
heating system is more efficient if the milk 
house is insulated to reduce heat loss. W. C. 
Krueger recommends about four inches of in- 
sulation for the ceiling and about two inches 
more than the usual construction for the 
walls. Storm windows also help. 
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They Earn 
To Learn 


Children at the School of the 
Ozarks have a marvelous 
opportunity to learn dairying 


with a great Jersey herd. 


by J. C. Nisbet 


FE GET the chance to earn to learn. 

\X/ That was the explanation cf J. C. 

Jones, a serious eyed, enthusiastic 
young man as to “Why The School of the 
Ozarks?” 

“JC” was graduating from the four-year 
high school course offered by the School. He 
had not only learned his reading, writing, and 
arithmetic but he had learned a lot about liv- 
ing with other folks. While he had attended 
school he had earned the money for his room, 
board, clothing, books, and entertainment. 

While he was earning he had learned a pro- 
fession. “JC was now a top cowhand; in 
fact, the day after we met him he was to 
write his final examination and board a truck 
that was to take him 1,500 miles to the East 
and a good job with one of America’s top 
dairy herds. 

The School of the Ozarks is located deep 
in the southwestern part of Missouri. The 
country is a paradise of Nature at her very 
finest. The wooded slopes of the Ozark 
Mountains dotted with white dogwood and 
purple firebush cannot but still one into 
thoughts of things beautiful and a thankful- 
ness for a Creator mindful of our need of 
things other than man-made. This is the 
“Shepherd of the Hills” country. 

But by the same token that the Ozarks are 
beautiful, one cannot help but appreciate that 
the opportunity for making a living is not too 
easy. There is consequently a great deal of 
poverty and there are many folks who know 





Two of the students, whose assignment of work is in the dairy barn, are shown as they prepare to do the milking. 


little about money and the comforts that it 
can buy. 
It was this poverty among folks rich in 


human values that gave rise to the School of 
the Ozarks. There were youngsters in those 
hills who yearned to learn, but going to high 
school was utterly out of the question. Today 
this institution in the hills is a beacon light 
of hope to some 297 boys and girls. 

It opens the door to a high school educa- 
tion for those youngsters least likely to oth- 
erwise ever have the chance. No student is 
admitted whose parents can by any possible 
means ever send their children to school. 
Many hopefuls have walked fifty or a hun- 


dred miles from a sod-floored cabin to this 
place of learning. 
Tuition—540 hours’ work ... 

The student at the School of the Ozarks 


sits down with his advisors upon arrival and 
finds out the number of hours he must work 
to own a pair of shoes, buy his books, pay 
for his board, etc. Books, magazines, a movie 
show and all have their price tag in hours 
of work. A student’s tuition is paid by 540 
hours of work during the summer months. 
Then the matter of where he will work is 
decided. There is the cannery on the campus 
where much of the food for students and fac- 
ulty is processed. There are the looms where 
weaving is done and clothing is made. There 
are the quarries where limestone is cut for 
new buildings constantly going up on the 





Although partially hidden by trees, some of the buildings at the School of the Ozarks can be seen in the background. 


In the foreground, grazing contentedly, are a few of the 


115 registered Jerseys which comprise the dairy herd. 


campus. There are the machinery shops 
where building and repair work is done. There 
is the kitchen, the dining room, the hospital, 
and the bakery. Then there is the farm and 
that wonderful dairy herd. 

All of this had its beginning back in 1907. 


The first enrollment was thirty-five. A fire 
wiped out the one building campus and 
an entirely new start had to be made. Some- 


one found a vacant log cabin on the top of 
the mountain named Point Lookout. The stu- 
dents moved and the school continued. 

Today the campus compares favorably with 
many up and coming colleges. The buildings 
are beautiful in their simplicity of design. 
Most of them are the grants of people with 
means who have seen this as their oppor- 
tunity to do great good. However, smaller 
grants are as welcome as is a new hospital, 
for it is the person who wants to see the 
School continue that inspires the faculty, they 
president, Mr. Good, and others to ever build 
and improve this service to humanity. 

The registered y herd at the School 
was an outright grant of a benefactor who 
wanted to do three things. First, he wanted 
the students at the School to have their fill 
of Nature's finest food—milk and dairy prod- 
ucts. Secondly, he wanted to inspire those 
students livestock minded to go out into agri- 
culture trained in feeding, breeding, and 
management and determined to improve our 
dairy herds. Thirdly, this gift was to furnish 
the area with improved seed stock that would 
truly affect the economy of the country about 
the School. 

There was only one string attached to the 
gift; that was that never was a drop of milk 
to be sold from the herd. Every bit was to be 
consumed by the students. Last year 364,757 
Ibs. milk, 20,041 lbs. butterfat were produced 
in the dairy barns. Ice cream, butter, cottage 
cheese, and other dairy foods made by the 
students are served in the dining room. In 
honor of the donor, the herd is called “Hyer{ 
Quality Jerseys—Bred by Choice, Not by 
Chance.” 


Jersey 


Children care for the herd... 


With the exception of the manager and the 
assistant, the dairy herd is cared for by those 
students at the School (Turn to page 1019) 
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Henry Wegener's registered Holstein herd averaged 
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589 ibs. fot, 15,410 Ibs. milk last year on DHIA. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Some dairymen prefer individual 
calf pens to stalls. Many 

keep heifers in open sheds, but 
like stalls for cows. 


These and other ideas follow. 


How Much Barn Space? 


Mmerea 


S NEW ideas on how dairy cattle should 
be housed are developed, there is an 
' sing amount of interest in build- 


ing or remodeling dairy barns. Some dairy 
farme are convinced their present method 
of housing is the best, while others would 
change if they had the money to do so. We 
know you will enjoy reading what our 
Hoard Dairyman Round Table members 


think of their respective arrangements 


© WHAT IS THE SIZE OF YOUR HERD? 


Mr. Guy Smith, Minnesota: 15 cows, 5 
vearlings, and 11 calves 

Mr. Henry Wegener, Hlinois: 30 cows, 25 
yearling 15 calves 

Mr. Harvey Dreibelbis, New Jersey: 78 
cows, 49 yearlings, and 28 calves 

Mr. Elsmer Berg, Wisconsin: 40 cows, 21 
vearling 20 calve 

Mr. Allen Alfre¢t Vermont: 80 cows, 32 
vearlings, 25 calves 

Mr. ©. H. Liebers, Nebraska: 66 cows, 22 
vearlings, 26 heifer calves 

Mr. George Richard, New Hampshire: 42 
cows, 14 yearlings, 19 calves 

®* HOW MANY BARNS ARE USED TO 


HOUSE THE HERD? 


Wegener: We have two barns, one is 34’ x 


SO) the other 29° x 60°; and an open shed 
24° x 40 We use individual stalls that are 
’ ’ and 5S long, all 4° wide Bred heifers 
are kept in the open shed 

Dreibelbis: We have two milking barn: 
(ine houses 20 head and is 76 ft. by 38 ft 
I'he thes Lise 0) head, 130 ft. by 38 ft 
\ls have vo maternity barns that house 8 
head eact they are 30 ft. by 50 ft. each. In 
vwladith we have pe shed for the heif 
‘ We use lividual tie comfort stalls that 
are 4° 6° wide and 5’ 3” to 5’ 5” long for the 
cows and ope hed for heifers up to the age 
vhen ney are eu 

Berg: We have ne barn 36° x 104°: the 
the ‘6 x S4 We use individual stalls 
The dime ire 6 ft. long and 4 ft., 2 in 
wide Electric cow trainers are used in the 
tall 

Alfred Two heifer barns, 30 x 45 and 40 
x SO; a calf and bull barn, 20 x 110 that was 
formerly a CCC housing unit; and a dairy 
barn 34 x 84 with two wings, 36 x 60 and 
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24 x 50. This is not ample housing space for 
our herd. We use both the loose housing sys- 
tem and individual stalls, although all cows 
are in stalls that vary in size from 3 to 4'% 
feet wide and 4 to 5 feet long. 

Liebers: Our main milking barn is 48’ x 
72°; a barn for milking and springing heifers 
is 32° x 98’; the calf barn is 28’ x 32°; a barn 
for dry cows and young bulls, 32’ x 48’; one 
for young heifers and calves, 60’ x 72’; and 
a bull and maternity barn, 28’ x 96’. We use 
individual stalls 3’8” x 4’8” for the milking 
herd and loose housing for all young cattle. 

Richard: Our dairy barn is 136’ x 40’. The 
barn for heifers and calves is 60’ x 36’. We 
have the Hoard type comfort stalls for our 
cows. They are 6 feet long and some are 4', 
feet; others 5 feet wide. 

Smith: We have one barn, 34 by 70, 
use individual stalls 4’ x 5’. 


* HOW MANY BOX STALLS ARE USED 
FOR COWS? HOW LONG BEFORE FRESH- 


and 


ENING ARE THEY USED? 
Dreibelbis: We have 16 maternity box 
stalls and 12 stalls in the milking barns. We 


to 8 weeks before 


put cows in them from 7 
freshening 
Berg: Two box stalls. With our large, com- 


fortable stalls we leave the cows in stanchions 
right up to calving in most cases, use box 
stalls only a day or so before freshening. 

Alfred: Only two box stalls, put cows in 
them one week before freshening, if possible. 

Liebers: Four box stalls. Cows go in them 
about one week before freshening. Heifers to 
freshen are put in stanchions 306 days before 
freshening and in maternity pens one week 
before. 

Richard: Four box stalls; put 
them two weeks before freshening. 

Smith: Just one stall, but I also have two 
horse stalls with plank floor that I use to tie 
cows in. Depends on the condition of the cow, 
but, as a rule, don’t have cows in box stalls 
more than one week. 

Wegener: Two box stalls; put cows in them 
two weeks before freshening. 

®* HOW MUCH TIME ARE YOUR COWS 
NORMALLY INSIDE? 


During the winter months they are 
yne-half to two hours daily, depending 


cows in 


Berg: 


outside 





on the weather. The rest of the time they 
are inside. In summer they are in only while 
being milked. 

Alfred: Six and one-half to seven months. 

Liebers: They are outside from May 1 to 
Nov. 1 all the time except while being milked. 
In April and November they are in nights, 
and the balance of the year they are out as 
weather permits, usually a short time every 
day. 

Richard: Six months. 

Smith: During summer they are in only at 
milking time. In winter we try to turn them 
out about two hours daily. 

Wegener: Six months. 

Dreibelbis: During the winter months they 
are in most of the time except for two to 
four hours each day when they are out in a 
lot. In summer they are in only for milking. 


e HOW ARE YOUR SMALL CALVES 
HOUSED? 

Alfred: Individual stalls and small pens 
are used. For smallest calves we have a 


group of stalls 32” x 48”; another group 39” 
x 60” for the next age group; and pens 10’ 


x 1014’ that house two heifers per pen. We 
like this arrangement. Our calves do well 


and are easy to care for. With stalls we don't 
have a sucking problem. 

Liebers: For the first several weeks they 
are kept in individual pens 8 x 10, 10 x 10, 
and 10 x 12 with solid wood walls. Then they 
are kept in pairs until two to three months 
old, then in small groups of four until six 
months old and in groups up to six until 10 
to 12 months old. 

Richard: We use individual pens 5’ x 6’. 

Smith: We have one pen 9’ x 9 in which 
we keep calves until they are two months old. 
Then we have two other pens 9 x 14’ where 
they are generally kept until they are 10 to 
12 months old. I would like to have indi- 
vidual pens to keep my calves in until they 
are a month to six weeks old. 

Wegener: Our calf pens are 9’ x 9’ and we 
keep from three to five calves in them, de- 
pending on their size. We would have indi- 
vidual stalls if we were to change, so each 
calf could be better cared for and we would 
then avoid the sucking problem. 

Dreibelbis: We have individual pens, 4’ x 6 
that are of wood construction with 


concrete 
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floors that we use for calves the first three 
weeks after which they are moved into larger 
pens with four or five others. The latter are 
constructed of wood and are 10 by 10 with a 
feed trough and ties built in so that the 
calves can be tied when fed. 

Berg: Our calves are grouped according to 
age in pens. We have one large calf pen 12 
by 14 ft. in which 8 to 10 calves can be kept. 
The two smailer pens are 14 by 8 ft. We 
have built raised mangers in our pens and 
we think they are important. The manger 
bottom is 10 inches higher than the floor. 
Calves eat better if it is in easy reach. 


e HOW ARE YOUR HEIFERS HAN- 
DLED? 


Liebers: Between 10 and 12 months of age 
from May 1 to Nov. 1 and 12 to 14 months 
during the winter the heifers are taken out 
of the calf barn and housed in a shed that 
has the south doors always open. We think 
80 sq. ft. is needed for each heifer. About 30 
days before freshening the heifers are brought 
into the milking herd. 

Richard: Our heifers are kept in individual 
stalls. They aren’t free to go outside through- 
out the winter months, but we plan to give 
them exercise two or three times a_ week. 
They are brought into the milking herd about 
two months before freshening. 

Smith: Our heifers are kept in pens until 
they are from 10 months to a year and from 
then on are put in stalls or stanchions. The 
stalls are 40 inches wide and 52 inches long. 
We turn them out about two hours a day. 
During the summer months the heifers run 
with the milking herd. We start feeding 
ground feed to them about three months be- 
fore freshening. 

Wegener: At about 14 to 16 months dur- 
ing the winter and younger in the summer 
the heifers are taken out of the main barn 
and kept in an open shed from breeding age 
to two months before calving. From _ six 
months to breeding age they are kept in box 
stalls. We have an outside feeding rack so 
they go out anytime they wish to. They are 
brought into the milking herd about three 
weeks before freshening. 

Dreibelbis: We use an open shed for heif- 
ers six months up to bred heifers. Bred heif- 
ers are tied in stalls and turned out every 
day during the winter. The open shed barn 
is entirely open on the south side, so the 
heifers are able to go outside throughout the 
winter. Our open shed pens for six heifers to 
a pen are 20 ft. wide and 200 ft. long. From 
two to three months before freshening the 
heifers are brought into the milking herd. 

Berg: Our heifers are handled much the 
same as our milking herd. They are kept in 
stanchions equipped with electric cow train- 
ers. With this system they keep clean all 
winter. The stalls range in size from 3’6” x 5’ 
for yearlings or younger to 4’ x 5’'10” for 
heifers up to two years. They are let out for 
an hour or two each day. 

Alfred: Our heifers are usually taken from 
the calf barn from 5 to 8 months and are put 
in an open shed where a pasture lot joins. 
During the summer animals from six months 
to one year have access to this pasture, but 
grain and hay are also fed. We do not put 
heifers under a year on pasture alone. We 
provide 50 sq. ft. space for each yearling and 
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80 for older heifers up to 27 months. The 











heifers are free to go outside throughout the 
winter months. They are brought into the 
milking herd about two months before 
freshening. 


© HOW ARE YOUR DRY COWS HAN- 
DLED? 


Richard: They are kept with the rest of 
the herd. 

Smith: Our cows all run together. The 
dry cows come in at milking time and re- 
ceive grain just like the milking herd. 

Wegener: They are kept with the milking 
herd. 

Dreibelbis: We separate dry cows in the 
pastures as well as in the barns from the 
rest of the herd. 

Berg: We have some large stanchions 4!5’ 
x 6’ in the heifer barn where most of the 
dry cows are kept. 

Alfred: Normally dry cows are kept with 
the milking herd, although during the pasture 
season they are sometimes segregated for 
perhaps 30 days, depending on_ grazing 
conditions. 

Liebers: As a general practice they are 
separated from the milking herd, but in some 
cases they are all together. 

¢ IF YOU WERE TO REDESIGN YOUR 
DAIRY BARN AND COST WERE NOT A 
FACTOR, HOW WOULD YOU CHANGE 
YOUR PRESENT ARRANGEMENT? 

Smith: I would still have all the animals 
under one roof because it requires less labor. 
If the stalls are big enough for your cows I 
don't think you would have any trouble. In 
individual stalls you can feed better accord- 
ing to production and it takes less bedding 
than in the loose housing system. 

Wegener: We would like individual box 
stalls for about the ten top cows and have 
our calves and heifers in a wing off the main 
barn. For our Holstein cows we would like 
to have them 4’6” wide and 5’4” long, and 
we like our electric cow trainers. 

Dreibelbis: I prefer a separate barn for 
each operation, i.e., milking barns, heifer 
barn, calf barn and maternity barn. For our 
Guernsey cattle I prefer the comfort stalls 
with one row 46” wide by 5’3” long and the 
second row 4’6” wide by 5’5” long. 

Berg: We have recently remodeled both 
barns so we would not change the design. We 
do like to have the young calves in the same 
barn with the milking herd so they can be 
watched for sickness, digestive disturbances, 
and can be given more frequent feeding 
attention. 

Alfred: We plan a 100-cow barn that will 
be used strictly for milking. It will be one- 
story, conventional type with a milking par- 
lor and six box stalls. For many operators, 
however, a separate milking barn is not prac- 
tical. Small and medium size farms would no 
doubt find a single roof setup the best solu- 
tion. As to stall size, our Brown Swiss cat- 
tle need lots of room and we plan to use a 
tie stall with about half of them 51” x 68” 
and the balance 54” x 72”. 

Liebers: We would have as many barns as 
we now have so that each group of animals 
could be handled separately. We would have 
tie or comfort stalls for the milking herd. For 
our Guernseys we would prefer stalls 4’6”x5’6”. 

Richard: We would have everything under 
one roof, (Turn to page 1020) 


GUY SMITH, Minnesota dairy- 
man who formerly rented large 
dairy farm; now has own setup 
and good Brown Swiss herd 


HENRY WEGENER, Illinois 
Holstein breeder. Two sons 
operate farm. Herd on DHIA 
25 years. See opposite page. 


HARVEY DREIBELBIS, veteran 
eastern farm manager, now 
manager of Hominy Hill Farms, 
New Jersey, Guernsey breeders. 


ELSMER BERG, well known dairy 
farmer and Wisconsin Holstein 
breeder who operates his own 
setup with the help of his son 


ALLEN ALFRED of Ethan Allen 
Farms, Vermont, home of an 
outstanding Brown Swiss herd. 
Is a director of National Assoc 


O. H. LIEBERS, first Nebraska 
county agent, owns Skyline 

Guernsey farm; state senator; 
director, Am. Guern. Cattle Club. 


GEORGE RICHARD, operates 

large N. H. dairy ferm with 
father, brother. Was a '52 New 
England Green Pasture winner. 
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Gevin McKerrow (standing) 





president-general manager of Golden Guernsey Dairy Coop. since its founding, in @ good-hu- 


mored interlude with five driver-salesmen; |. to r. Erwin Kulibut, Chris Mueller, H. Van Gelden, H. Kuehl, H. Lauvtenbach. 





Driver Melvin Bergman collecting milk bill from a smiling 
customer. Eliminating Sunday deliveries saves 4¢ a gallon 
RESENTING me t the miling young 
lady behind the window labeled “Infor 
matior my mpanior rid This man 
want t tell the public how our freedom 
from lAbor troubl } made us strong. In- 
cidentally, he gets | grey hair from long 
years of bachelorhoo 
The young lady looked at me with re- 
newed aln t | tt ional interest That 
wouldnt have done he aid I've been 
married three time myself If you'll look 
you'll see that | ive a few grey hairs 
My compar ive me a gentle nudge. “You 
m™ he ! here, every mistake in huma 


it well elation i immediately 


corrected 


We were it Golden Guernsey Dairy Co 
operative of Milwaukee and my «companion 
Wa CAN VieWKe i pres ident My in 
vestigat ! ! me that errors in labor 
relati are | y corrected, but usually 
barred |! i ‘ f inner co-operatives 
whose Ww ha | effect with none 

f the harsh rea , mpanying marital 
fi ns. More important, they not only soothe 
hey a tall ‘ 

Quite | ibly, mal bor an important 
voice in its ow ernment is the reason 
that of the many dairy cooperatives once ex- 
isting Milwa a Golden Guernsey is the 
only one which has not been forced into a fi- 
nancial reorganization rherefore, if you are 
a member of a p, this may help you to 
realize that loyalty of cooperative workers 


irance against disas- 


has proven tl 


Happy Help 
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99 for plant im- 
provement have been adopted and paid for. This is his 19th. 


Fifteen of Arnold Moldenh "s ti 





Makes Hardy Co-op 


Golden Guernsey is only Milwaukee dairy cooperative 


that has not undergone financial reorganization 


ky Joseph £. Ryan 


ter. Of course, good management also can 
never be sold short. 
This company's 458 employees wouldn't 


have fared so well if the 563 dairymen who 
supply the plant's milk had overplayed a good 
thing. Averaging 49¢ per hundred more than 
competitive buyers over a 20-year period, plus 
a yearly bonus amounting to a month’s milk 
check, and with 6 to 8 per cent dividends on 
their common stock, the farmers didn’t try 
to gouge labor into providing them with still 
greater profits. The nine farmer directors of 
this 2l-year-old dairy made employees their 
partners from the beginning. Seventy per 
cent of the earlier employees are still with 
the company. Never striking, “gripes” were 
cured by full airing while still in a mild and 
curable form 

Strategic placing of “escape valves” for 
differences together with the means for their 
correction has made Guernsey singularly 
peaceful. Worker ambitions have been encour- 
aged rather than stifled and the satisfactory 
means for their achievement provided. 

The are the previously mentioned 
inner which both as discussion 
areas for possible changes in working cordi- 
tions as well as vehicles to carry out specific 
long-term Golden Guernsey In- 
dependent Union is one such group. This is 
the employees’ bargaining agent on questions 
of salary, but members are here free to in- 
voke aid for what they consider individual 
hardship. So successful has this union been, 
that attempts to organize workers into na- 


mcans 


co-ops serve 


worker aims. 


tional labor cliques have resulted in the bodily 
ejection of their representatives. 

Less expected as a fulcrum for worker con- 
ditions improvement, is the Junior Board of 
Directors. This seven-member board repre- 
sents plant employees in all departments who 
own preferred stock. This 6 per cent $100 
share stock is sold to workers who wish it, to 
a 10-share limit. Since the Junior Board 
sometimes meets with the Senior Board in an 
advisory capacity, they are in a position to 
carry ideas for worker betterment to the real 
bosses of the enterprise. 

The Senior Board, composed of nine mem- 


bers, represents the farmers—-the common 
stockholders. Two of these nine members, 
however, are actually plant employees, an- 


other concession to make the worker feel he 
has a voice in management. Cooperative laws 
don’t permit more than two labor directors 
in a farmer owned plant. 

This writer found worker enthusiasm mark- 
edly prevalent in meetings with various indi- 
viduals. Said Peter Johnson, a routeman: 

“There are more hidden worker benefits 
here than you'd find advertised in most 
places.” 

“Please tell me about them.” 

“We had a pension plan long before social 
security. Cost us 2 per cent of our salary. 
Company pays 4 per cent. We retire at 65, 
or even at 55 if health makes it necessary. 
No obligation to go into it. Withdrawers get 
their money back, including the 4 per cent 
paid by the co-op if worker has 15 years 
service.” 
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Driver who had an accident meets with Safety Committee to discuss if he is entitled to 


safety award. Seated, left to right 


Johnson warmed up, noting an in- 
tereste istener “What do you 
think a worker wants? Education? 
Recreation? We've got both. Our 
ial meeting in February explains 
tl big trends which some of us 
missed tending to our own job We 
have a summer picnic with good 
speakers. A Christmas party where 
we workers as well as the farmers 
get profit sharing checks. Dances? 
Sure. Baseball and bowling teams. 
Even company fishing parties.’ 

A second driver who _ identified 
himself as Melvin Bergman seemed 
anxious to contribute his bit: “Our 
pension has a special aid clause for 
those who are disabled at any age 
while in service Don't forget our 
group insurance at $1.00 per month, 
and even that charge is waived after 
15 years with the company. But, 
aside fro pension and insurance 
aids, we have an advantage enjoyed 
by no other Milwaukee dairy. Out- 
side of the receiving room our plant 


There are no 
Three other driv- 


is closed on Sunday 


Sunday deliveries 


ers and myself each received $50 
for convincing our customers that 
by stocking up on Friday and Sat- 
urday, they could eliminate milk 
souring on their doorstep Sunday— 


when the frequently went to the 
country Convincing them that a 
3-day per week, no Sunday delivery 
would also save them 4c per gallon, 
our customers amiably agreed with 
the result that the entire plant went 
on to the same plan. Besides free 
Sundays, we have two days off every 
twelfth day and one of our other 
“first —paid vacations. Our union- 
ized brethren in other plants fear 
discharges if they cut working days, 


so oppose no-Sunday deliveries.’ 


The author must limit the volu- 
bility of men sold on their job 
Still another insurance benefit — the 
kmplovees Benefit Association—was 
explained by Secretary (of both 
companys ind association) Carl 
Pershbacke Certain accidents and 
sickness contracted away from the 
plant were still uncovered,” he said. 
Employees under 50 may join this 
unchartered private protective agen- 
cy for $12 per year. Benefits of $4 
per day begin with the third day of 
sickness; S5 per day for hospitaliza- 
tion. Sickness benefits are limited 
to seven weeks; hospital benefits to 


one year. There is a 
Collections for 


30 days in at 
$100 death payment 
cases are thus eliminat- 
ed and our records for 
so simple that they are all 
iis briefcase,”’ he said, hold- 
folder. 


and 


untortunate 


this associa- 


imple leather 


Pershbacker, stable solid, 


AOErra~asecn ae Are 


C. Savage, A. Timm, M. Lehman, P. Schultz, ®. Zilmer 
seemed the man to ask about the 
trust fund. “Yes,” he beamed. “Like 


the pension fund, it is weighted with 
over $300,000. It belongs to the em- 


ployees, a percentage of each work- 


er’s profit - sharing bonus being 
placed in it. Decidedly an incentive 
for long tenure, it benefits most 
those who remain long with the 
company First year quitters get 
only 10! of their contributions, 
with an added 10’ for each suc- 
ceeding year. Any unpaid balance 
is credited to those who remain. It 


can become a sizable nest-egg for 
the man who stays 

“You must have some _ ingenious 
minds who get ideas for improving 
mechanical workings, safety, econo- 
my, or salesmanship. What does 
such a mind do?” 

‘The mind-owner writes up his 
idea and drops it (signed) in our 
suggestion box. Our senior directors 
review these ideas every month and 
usuable ones are paid for at $1 to 
$50. About half are usable. But one 
plant worker Arnold Moldenhauer 
—-though with us only six years, has 
had 15 of his 18 suggestions accept- 
ed. You should meet him.” Persh- 
backer paged Moldenhauer through 
the inter-com Arriving, the 
champion suggester was bald, short, 


and aging but enthusiastic. His aim: 


to set a world’s record for accepted 
suggestions. His big regret: his best 
suggestion had been unrewarded, 
because it was proposed without 


going through the box 


The pleasant glances cast our way 
as we walked through the plant 
proved President Gavin McKerrow 
one “of the boys.” Certainly a man 
who insisted on being the Big Boss 
at every turn could never have 
brought forth all the worker priori- 
ties which in this observer's opinion 
made possible the trebling and 
trebling of the business, always 
n profit. Here, labor was in 
saddle but as a partne1 
in ever making a better 

“Safety,” remarked McKerrow, 
“shows up on our books in big figures. 
Our other “inner are 
just as profitable though not mathe- 


re- 
at 
the 
interested 
business. 


co-operatives” 


matically provable. Our ‘associate 
members’ as we call our workers 
are loyal and satisfied. We will 
make any reasonable concession to 
keep them that way. If we didn't, 
we'd go the way of other co-ops 
“With all our expansion, our in- 
surance costs are only slightly more 


than in 1936, due to fireproof con- 
struction, sprinklers in our  build- 
ings, a low rate of accidents in car 
driving, and medical attention to 
even slight injuries.” THE END 
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Windows in this remodeled Wisconsin barn bring in the winter sun for extra heat 
windows are large panes, tree trom light-robbing and dirt-catching cross members, 


these 


Note that 


This barn was remodeled for 
BETTER PRODUCTION 


IT’S WARMER in winter because big 
windows flood the interior with heat- 
saving, health-building sunshine. A 
tremendous amount of sun heat ene- 
ters through windows facing south to 
catch the slanting rays of the winter 
sun. A roof overhang or tree plant- 


ings can shade windows from the 


high summer sun 


IT’S KEPT WARMER because it is an 


insulated barn The windows are 
Thermopane* insulating glass two 
panes with dry all hermetically 
sealed between them. Only half as 


much heat escapes through this in- 


sulated pane as with windows of 
single glass. 

IT’S DRIER. Warmer air can hold 
more moisture-—-hence the venti- 
lators are better able to carry off 


INSULATING 


FOR THE Name 


On THe 





Daylighting”. 
“(MPROVED aylighting 
FARM Name——— 
BUILDING 4 , Address 
DAYLIGHTING” - 2 es 


GLASS 


SEAL CET WEEN THE 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
22122 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of “Improved Farm Building 


moisture. That provides a more 
healthful condition for livestock, and 


] herimo- 


pane reduces condensation on Win- 


also protects the Structure 


dows-—moisture which single glass 
takes out of the air and leaves inside 
the building 

Warmer —drier—these are condi- 


tions which livestock and poultry re- 
spond to with better health and more 
production of milk, meat and eggs. 
And, of course, the building is more 
comfortable to work in 


Thermopane is \eft in all year. It is 
easily installed—in fixed sash or 
windows that open. Thermopane 1s 


sold by glass and building supply 
distributors and dealers. Write for 
Improved Farm Build- 


ing Daylighting” 


our book on ‘ 










Two Panes of Glass 


Blonket of dry ow 
imulotes window 
Pames 


Bondermetx (metal 
to- glass) Seoi* keeps 
ow dry and clean 


Please print 











300 Gallon 
Mojonnier 
Bulk Cooler 
on Norman 
Stevenson 
Farm, lowe 
City, lowe 


Whether it’s bucket milking of pipeline milking, 
@ Mojonnier Bulk Cooler in the milkhouse spells 
less labor, rapid cooling and high quality milk. 
Mojonnier Bulk Coolers are the last word in quality 
construction. For example, outside shells are stain- 
less steel for easy cleaning, long life and good 
appecrance. Made in ten sizes beginning with 60 
gallons. Bulletin 240 “The Bulk Cooling Story” 
sent free on request. 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO. Dept. 12, CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
MOJONNIER BULK MILK 


EM 





| 
| 


| 1S YOUR BARN WET 


wees Bulk Milk 
Bulk Milk 


ON COLD DAYS...MUGGY 
ON WARM DAYS? 


Then it's time to ventilate with 
AEROVENT VENTI-PAK — the venti- 
lating system that automatically keeps 
the air just right . . . fresh, dry, 
and sweet-smelling. Let us tell you 
about it. Write today. 





AEROVENT FAN & 


BOX 28 


EQUIPMENT, 
DEPT. H LANSING 


INC 


MICH 


Pr. oO 





she 
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Here is your index of...... 


Articles That Appeared In 1952 


This index is provided to aid you in finding articles 
on hundreds of dairy farm subjects. If you saved 
every issue of Hoard’s Dairyman, this index will be 


invaluable to you in finding reliable information. 


-technician reports on 
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WHAT VALUE HAS THE SIRE INDEX? 


its stud service with the index. 
cooperatives, is unfair and misleading adver- 


\W/ TTHIN the multimillion dollar artificial 
have witnessed a 
truggle between the cooperatives 


The American 


breeding busine we 
ntinuing 


ind private business Breeders 


ervice of Chicago has led the private busi- 
ne force while several farmer cooperatives 
have throw: ip their defenses against at 
tempted = inroad } \merican Breeder 
ervice 

Although the battle has been characterized 
by bitterne and acrimony, we believe the 
net result ha been good for the average 
dairy farmer using artificial breeding service 


The ever present threat f competition ha 


kept practically all artificial breeding units on 
heir toe continually quality 


! economy of service This is 


mproving the 
perhaps an 
‘ralization but, in our opinion, a fa 
tluation of the 


situation as it exists today 


One of the major bones of contention be 
veen the two groups has been the issue of 
ir competiti« While there have been sev- 
eral facets of the issue, the primary point of 
cont! ersy ha revolved around the use of 


the Equal-Parent Index. The index is a cal- 


lated figure which purports to fix the 

insmitting ability of a ire at a certain 
level. In other words, it is a bull's substitute 
f prod ( ! Let cite a simpl 
‘ imp 

\ bull bred to cow averaging 300 Ibs 
fa The daughters average 400 Ibs. The bull 


contribute equally with the 
genetic makeup. It 


presumed to 
dam to their daughter's 
is assumed, therefore, that the sire must have 
been transmitting at a 500-lb. level. This is 
his Equal-Parent Index. For all practical pur 
poses, this is also the “American Index” used 
American Breeders Service 

Thy wetically, the 
\cting on. this 
ervice has advertised its 


index is genetically sound 
American Breeders 


bulls and promoted 


premise 


This, say the 


tising and competition. The conflict has gone 
into the National Association of Artificial 
Breeders, where an effort was made to de- 
clare the use of any index a violation of its 
Code of Ethics. The proposal did not pass be- 
cause it jeopardized the future of the 
association. 

The latest and perhaps most significant 
chapter in the struggle has been written by 
the University of Wisconsin. In a report just 
issued, E. E. Heizer and N. D. Bayley say, un- 
equivocally: “Artificial breeding organizations 
will provide the soundest basis for evaluating 
and advertising their bulls if they avoid 
sire indexes.” 

To support their assertion, Heizer and Bay- 
ley publish their analysis of the actual per- 
“Index” sires as compared to 
They state: “The daugh- 
bulls selected on the basis of their 
indexes are performing at about the same 
level as all other artificial breeding cows in 
the state.” 

Why does a theoretically sound tool the 


formance of 
‘Non-Index” sires. 


ters of 


index fail in practice? Basically, because 
of man. So long as dairy farmers differ in 


their feeding, culling, and management, a 
record is nothing more than proof that a cow 
produced that much milk and butterfat when 
fed a given amount of hay and grain, was 
housed in a certain manner, and grazed on a 
particular type of pasture. This principle has 
been stated in these columns many times. 

At least one good thing should come out of 
this fight a greater appreciation of the ef- 
fect of feeding and management on a record. 
Indexes, sire proofs, and records are nothing 
more than indicators. All must be qualified 
by the circumstances under which the records 
were made 





“HE IS GRATEFUL 
AND LETS ME KNOW IT” 


| IKE most of our readers, we have enjoyed 
‘ 


the recent exchange of letters in the 


Opinion Brickbat and Bouquets column. 
Hlusbands and wive have expressed them 
elves tartly, humorously, and, occasionally, 


merrily Of all the letters that have been re- 


i: ne has stood out and impressed us 
‘ in all the others. We think so much 
f it that we print it here in its entirety. We 
1M it more homes will be happier and 
re lives fuller as the result of reading and 
ibsorbing the message of Mrs. Glenn Jordan 
Washi | 
Your Opinions, Brickbats, and Bouquets 
im! eer to be f prime interest to the 
lacies these day and | am no exception I 
ilway ead it first t woe how the battle of 
farm worl housework is coming along 
Rut I think they have all missed the most 
! int ‘lemme the argument and that 
e hu im themsel 
I \ f re f the ‘house flowers’ 
iren't alle to farm work because there are 
no rewards for then Perhaps, if their hus 
bands were ce to be near and were grateful 
f the work they did ev, too, would love 


to help. If a husband is going to treat his 
wife like a hired hand, without even the pay 
and time off that a hired hand gets, of course 
she will be resentful and dream up ways of 
getting out of all that hard and thankless 
labor. 

‘But, on the other hand, if hubby is willing 
to share the milk checks as well as the 
chores, and share good times together with 
the time wife saves him in the field, then I 
think the women will all feel like Mrs. F. F. 
and Mrs. H. FE. A. 

‘I enjoy helping my husband when I can, 
though I admit the cow shed has no charms 
of its own as far as I'm concerned. When the 
milk checks come, we use them for what we 
think we need most, whether it’s a milking 
machine or an automatic washer. This spring 
we bought both and now the 
milk checks are being laid aside to pay the 
hospital and doctor bills as I am expecting to 
go for my fourth baby any day. 

“My nice to be near and the 
time I spend helping him is pleasant because 
of it. And, like Mrs. H. E. A., I can also en- 
joy surprising him by having the chores all 
done when he works late because he is grate- 
ful for it and lets me know it.” 


and summer 


husband is 


COMMEMORATE THE BIRTH OF 
CHRIST 


HE Christian world is about to celebrate 

its greatest annual religious event. Per- 
haps we should be reminded that Christmas 
is a sacred day, that its sole purpose is the 
commemoration of the birth of Jesus Christ. 

As year succeeds year, we find it more and 
more difficult as laymen to salvage the true 
religious significance of this day. Practically 
everything in our environment appeals to a 
near hysteria of exchanging gifts, cards, and 
parties; few, if any, of which have any re- 
ligious portent. 
through history, man has often 
moved to capitalize or profit on religious 
events. It has been true in the Holy Land 
and it is particularly true here in America. 
All of our senses—sight, hearing, and smell 
are appealed to by those who stand to profit 
through the sale of “gifts’’ which in most 
cases are really exchange items. Under such 
motivation, it is litthke wonder that the av- 
erage Christian is swept along on the tide of 
commercialized mayhem. The church fights 
a losing competitive struggle against the mas- 
sive resources of commerce. 


Down 


What can we, as Christians, do to refocus 
our sights and rededicate ourselves to the 
Christian faith? First, we can consciously 
slow down our tempo of living. We can take 
time to reflect at length on the true 
nificance of Christmas. We can emulate our 
grandparents by opening, after too long a de- 
lay, the family Bible. Turn to the passage re- 
lating the birth of Christ. Read slowly and 
reflectively. 

Second, we can attend church regularly be- 
fore and after this great day. Let our minis- 
ter or priest add to our reading and our un- 
derstanding. Let us not participate in the 
service mechanically or by rote. Let us grasp 
the full meaning of every part of the service. 

Third, and finally, we can teach our chil- 
dren. If we lack the self-confidence to do an 
adequate job, we can make certain they re- 
ceive the proper guidance and_ inspiration 
from their Sunday schools and church services. 

The least we can do is give thanks to God 
for His great gift to man. The teachings of 
Jesus Christ have given us purpose and heart 
during this short period we live as mortals 
on earth. 


sig- 


In 1904, W. D. Hoard said: 


MAN must supply his mind with thinking 

material, else he will not think. If he 
does not think in the line of the best knowl- 
edge and understanding on the subject, how 
can he expect the profits that come irom 
such thinking. The more we investigate the 
subject, the less do we wonder at the low 
profit that men get from their cows. There 
is no surprise at a poor crop from worn-out 
soil. You can’t keep up the cropping, year 
after year, and put nothing back and still 
have productive soil. The soil and the mind 
are alike in this particular. 


Falsehoods not only disagree with truths 
but usually quarrel among themselves 
Webster 
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Future Bright for Dairying 


Prices for dairy products should be favorable. 
Shortage of labor only gloomy part of outlook, 


by I. 


HILE there is nothing very 
startling in the outlook of 
agricultural economists from 


all over the nation, the dairy farm- 
share of the national income 
should improve some next year. 
There are more and more people to 
feed and they are demanding more 
dairy products with the exception of 
butter. 


ers’ 


Even though there is little ex- 
pected change in the demand for 
fluid milk and cream per _ person, 
milk production has not increased 
nearly as fast as population has 
since pre-war. Total milk produc- 
tion and the number of milk cows 


are expected to remain fairly con- 


stant during 1953. 
For agriculture as a whole, pros- 
pects are good for next year. De- 


mand for agricultural products is ex- 
I strong with nearly full 
employment at record high wages. 
However, if defense spending levels 


pected to be 


off by the end of 1953, there may 
be some drop in farmers’ incomes. 
Much of the prosperity which has 
been evident during the past two 
years has been due to _ increased 
government spending. Exports of 


farm products are declining and this 


trend is expected to continue next 
year. 
What about the things farmers 


need in the way of supplies? 

e Fertilizer supplies will be some 
10 per cent larger, but at slightly 
higher prices. 

eA large carry-over of pesticides 
insures an adequate supply for next 
year. 

e Seed supplies will be adequate 
and present a situation similar to a 
yee. ago. 

@ Labor supply will continue short 
and at about five per cent higher 
prices. 

@ Feed supplies are some smaller 
per animal unit than a year ago. 

e Feed costs expected to continue 
high throughout winter feeding sea- 
son. This fall they were nine per 
cent higher than a year earlier. 


Labor picture gloomy . . 


It should be emphasized that there 
are now 5,000,000 less people on 
farms than 10 years ago. Hired 
workers have decreased over half a 
million in the last 10 years, while 
family workers decreased over twice 
that amount. This being the case, 
the labor situation appears to be the 


gloomiest part of the dairymen’s 
outlook for next year. 
Another look at prices for dairy 


products as a group they in- 


F. Hall 


creased more than any other group 
of farm products over 1951 prices. 
Next year’s advance will not be as 
great as in 1952. The government 
continues to have authority to limit 
both price increases and decreases, 
and prices will be supported at be- 
tween 75 and 90 per cent of parity. 


Beef numbers up... 


Beef cattle mumbers increased 
6,000,000 head during 1951 and a 
further gain of 5,000,000 is expected 
by January 1, 1953. Beef cattle 
slaughter did rot increase until the 


middle of 1952, but a further in- 
crease of about 10 per cent is ex- 
pected next year. It is also quite 


certain that cattle numbers on farms 
will also increase. However, with 
consumer incomes high and the de- 
mand for beef strong, prices are not 
expected to fall off very much for 
high grade cattle. 


Hog future uncertain... 


Due to smaller pig crops in 1952, 
fewer hogs will be coming to market 
during each of the seven or eight 
months of 1953. But what happens 
in the last two or three months of 
next year will be determined by the 
size of the 1953 spring pig crop. 

This fall’s hog-—corn price ratio 
does not favor increased breeding 
for spring farrowing. No material 
rise in hog prices is expected. How- 
ever, hog prices should be higher 
each month than during the same 
months in 1952. 


Fewer eggs in 1953... 


Higher number of eggs laid per 
hen has about kept pace with larger 
population. Egg prices during spring 
months were discouragingly low, re- 
sulting in decrease of 7 per cent in 
number of chicks raised for laying 
purposes this fall. The result will 
be fewer eggs during 1953 than last 
year. 

Continued strong demand for 
poultry and eggs is expected next 
year. Egg prices should be higher 
next spring than during the corre- 
sponding months a year ago. 

With meat costs holding at about 
the same level and higher egg pric- 
es, egg-feed price ratio next year 
will be more favorable. It is inter- 
esting to note that the egg-feed 
price ratio last year was the lowest 
on record for the past 25 years. 

Indications point to an increase 
in broiler production in 1953 with 
prices a little lower than were real- 
ized last year. Market conditions 
vary, resulting in some profitable 
sales as well as some severe losses. 





“ROY O. 
CARLING 








| ances 


“How would you like that sunflower design for your shorts, Fred 





on” 
. 











Cities 





Daylight, SUTTERFAT, and Economy 


Raising his herd’s butterfat content is the 
rN 

Here's 
drafty, 


goal of every good dairy farmer 
a help. Replace 
easily broken, frost-gathering windows 
Glass 
from 


your ordinary, 


Insulux 
milkers 


with walls or panels of 


Block.™ And, 
fighting winter conditions. 


tree your 


They have 2% times the insulating value 
of single glaze windows. Can't rust or rot, 
Let daylight in. Can be hosed down if 





cleaning ever needed. Prevent drafts. So 
tough practically never broken, Easily in 
stalled and maintenance-free. 

Your milkers will be more profitable in 
Ifsulux-protected quarters. Sanitary Insulux 
Glass Blocks are also ideal for milk houses, 
milking parlors 
houses, silos, basement windows, and in 
many other places around your farm. Just 
fill in and mail the coupon below. 


' : 
chicken houses, hog 


ust THIS COUPON TODAY 


—---------74 














c 
| Insulux Glass Block Division 7 | 
| Kimble Glass Company, Dept. HD-12, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio | 
| Please send me your FREE bookiet, ‘Better Farm Buildings,” at once. | 
Name ~ ; 
] R.D.# Post Office State | 
2. 











FROZEN SILAGE NO PROBLEM 
WITH LEACH SILO UNLOADER 


COWS EAT BETTER 


Read What These Farmers Say: 


“MY LEACH Silo Untoader does a very good 

job during sub-zero weather, It pulver- 
izes the silage, making a nicer feed for the 
cows. During winter, it saves me at least one 
hour a day of hard, back-breaking work. | 
wouldn't part with the machine."’ 


WALTER BUBERL, Farmington, Minn. 


‘*7] AM well satisfied with the Leach Silo 

Uniloader. tt makes a good palatable teed 
of frozen silage in winter, eliminates spoil- 
age when summer feeding, and is a real ta- 
bor saving investment.'’ 


DONALD QUADE, Bruce, Wis. 


“J FIND that in using my Leach Sito Un- 
loader, my cows eat the silage better and 
produce more milk. The Unioader has re- 
lieved me of a hard job for the past three 
years. ! value this machine as highly as any 
machine on my farm."' 
DONALD BROWN, Osseo, Minn. 


“MY LEACH Silo Unioader rates among the 

most valuable machines on my farm. It 
saves a great deal of hard work, and throws 
down well-mixed silage, frozen or unfrozen, 
that the cattle clean up completely."’ 


HENRY BLUME, Tulare, S. Dakota. 


“— AM highly satisfied with my Leach Silo 

Unioader, it takes us about 10 minutes 
to feed 50 cows at each feeding. The cows like 
the silage better as there are no lumps or 
frozen pieces.'’ 


WALTER BOWER, Pine City, N. Y. 





ey Ast fall we installed a Leach heavy-duty 

silo loader. This loader has given 
very satisfactory service. It is a wonderful 
time and labor saver and ultimately will be 


d silo equip 


CHARLES SWIFT, Elburn, tl. 


a 





= HAVE been using the Leach Silo Untoader 

for two years with satisfactory results. 
Grass silage forks very hard, but the unloader 
makes its usage much easier and handles it in 
good shape. it saves two trips up and down 
the silo each day.'’ 


PAUL KRIEGER, Norwalk, Ohio. 


AND GIVE MORE MILK 





‘*7] HAVE used a Leach Silo Unioader for 
two winters. Does a very good job of un- 
loading frozen grass silage. Before | had the 


unloader, the cattle wasted lots of silage 
fue to the frozen chunks. | figure the saving 
of silage will in a tew years pay for the un- 
loader, not saying anything about the labor 
saved.’ 


BYRON BLUEM, Viroqua, Wis. 


“ E are well satisfied with our Leach Sile 
Unioader. Our cattie eat mere of this 
silage because it comes down in flakes, not 
chunks as when | pitched it out. And-——! don't 
have to climb that hazardous ladder every 
day. RICHARD BLOW FARM, 
Clinton Corners, N. Y. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 





LEACH CO., 420 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Please send the following literature: 

[) Silo Untoader Barn Cleaner | 
Name | 
Route Box No. i 
Post Office 

State ' 









Shipping Fever 
Protection for 
a Week or More with this 
Long-Acting Penicillin Compound 





INJECTION 


BICILLIN* L-A 


BENZETHACIL WYETH 


FOR VETERINARY USE 
Check These Facts: 


Improved animal health on the 


- One imection of Bicillin L-A b 

produces penicillin blood levels in ranch 

cattle lasting up to 9 days (as com- c. Added health insurance when 
pared with levels lasting only 24 shipping 


hours from similar dosages of pro Re wou ask vour gunalier of 
> sure ye as our § er i 

caine penicillin). Think what this . wt - this ro illin 
nce . “nic 

means to you in real protection — a ow 

' compound. 

against shipping fever! 

o See for yourself what Bicillin L-A Surrin I cc. Tubex? guate containing 
6000000 wr with needle 


wives you in 10 ce. vials of 2 m nm units (200,000 units 
a. Lconomy through fewer injec- e.) 


tions —less handling of animals 


10” 


1) 000 units 


nm units (2t 
per ce.) 
CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 
*Trademark 
: . 
: Myeth 
Wyeth \ncorporated e Philadelphia 2, Pa. St 
. 








LOW-COST FEEDING! 


Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer produces more 
feed 
amounts of 
Potash PLUS 
Vagnesium Oxide 


and all crops need 


Contains chemically-controlled 
Acid 


Sulfur 


per acre 
and 
and 


most soils 


Phosphoric 

Calcium Oxide 

Plant 
Order today! 


Nitrogen, 


fox sds 


lack 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


2! factories conveniently located to serve 
farmers in 20 states 


ROYSTER 


free-flowing 
6- Plant -Food 


FERTILIZER 














CALF FOOD 





YOU'RE money ahead when you 
feed National because you'll raise 
better calves faster, at less cost, It 


AVOID LOSSES FROM 
OVERFEEDING OR UNDERFEEDING 





A rate weight of feed-ration at a glance 
Weighs up to S pounds of feed. Clog proof —Auto provides all the proteins, minerals 
ous tar thaaill tn tases Geeta aiaaee and vitamins for growing calves 
Postpaid if cash with order $895 each into profitable producers. You 


save the milk it replaces for mar- 
ket, and time and labor because 


it's easy to feed 

F R E E ! Write today for 
your copy of 

"Calf Raising Plan” booklet 

filed with belpiul, money- 

saving tips! 


THE ROBSON CORP . FRED FE FRENCH BLOG. WY. 17—DEPT 2.3 




















Invest In 


U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 


Now Even Better 





See Your Dealer 


m NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


Fond du Lac. Wisconsin 
















Sale of 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


a Farm 


by |. F. Hall 


Article No. 4 
are received 
of a 


ANY inquiries receive 
concerning the sé 
- farm. Some hesitate to sell 


ale 

for fear they will have to pay out a 
large amount of what they get in 
federal and state income taxes. This 
may not nearly as large as one 
thinks when all the provisions that 
are granted are considered. 

First of all, everyone needs to get 


be 


down all the facts about the pur- 
chase price and what was included 
at that time. Then add all the im- 


provements made to the property 
over the years of ownership. Deduct 
from these costs all depreciation al- 
lowed over the past years The 
amount left is the remaining cost to 


be recovered at time of sale. This 
amount, along with any sales Costs, 
can be deducted from the sale price 


to arrive at the profit 

The Federal Bureau 
tevenue provides a_ special form 
“Schedule D” to be used in report- 
ing capital gains and losses on the 


of Internal 


Sale of property. 

The Revenue Act of 1951 requires 
any long-term capital gains to be 
offset, dollar for dollar, by any short- 
term losses. When the net long- 
term gains exceed the net short- 
term losses, only 50 per cent of such 
excess is included in the gross in- 


of the taxpayer. 

a 240-acre farm was sold 
in 1952 for $34,000. It was pur- 
chased in 1922 for $17,500. A home 
was purchased in a city for $12,000 
three months after the sale. 

If there were no other capital 
gains or losses, only 50 per cent of 
this would be taxable income ($3,255) 
If no home was purchased, the tax- 
income would be $5,505. 


come 
Assume 


able 
Installment Sale 


There is opportunity to save some 


on federal income tax when only 30 
per cent or less of the sale price is 
received as initial payment. Some 


this 
includes the 
installment 
the calendar 


states also recognize 

“Initial payment” 
down payment plus any 
payments made during 
year in which the sale is made 

If this farm had been sold in 
March with a $5,000 down payment 
and then installment payments made 


in the amount of $750 over 6 
months, the initial payment would 
be $5,750 the first year, as the sec- 
ond installment would not be due 
until the next calendar year. This 
sale would now qualify as an in- 
stallment sale since $5,750 is less 
Yeor 
acquired Cost 

240 acres of land 1922 $ 7,500 
House - 4,000 
Barn ” 4,000 
Sheds ” 1,200 
Silo - 500 
Hen house - 300 
Barn improvement 1929 2,000 
House improvement 1936 2,000 
Machine shed 1940 3,000 
Tiling 1950 1,500 

$26,000 

Sale cost 


Net sole price 
Basis of property 


Profit realized on sale 
Profit realized on farm residence 


Profit realized on farm 


than 30 per cent of the sale price, 
$34,000. This method does not re- 
quire one to pay tax on income 
which has not yet been received. 

The profit on the sale must be 
computed. This is divided by the sale 
price to determine the percentage of 
each payment that can be called 
profit. Profit to be realized, $11,010, 
divided by the sale price of farm, 
$34,000, equals 32.38% 

The amount of the 
would be profit is $5,750 > 
$1,861.85. 

Only 50 per cent, 
this is taxable income. 
thereafter the $1,500 
$485.70 will be profit 
$242.85 will be taxable. 


$5,750 that 
32.38% 


or $930.93, of 
Each year 
payment, 
but only 


Unharvested Crops 


The Revenue Act of 1951 permits 
the seller of a farm to include the 
sale of unharvested crops as the sale 
of a capital asset if sold with the 
farm and to the same party. In do- 
ing this the cash costs of growing 
the crops must be deducted in com- 
puting the capital gain or loss. Only 
one-half of the gain is taxable 
Residence 

Another relief from tax was writ- 
ten in the 1951 Revenue Act per- 
taining to sale of a residence and the 
purchase of another. If you sold or 
traded your residence at a gain and 
within a year after or before you 
purchase another residence, none of 
the gain is recognized as taxable in- 
come if the cost of the new resi- 
dence equals or exceeds the sale price 
of the old one 

Where the taxpayer’s residence is 
part of business property (such as 
the case of a house on a farm) and 
the farm is sold, the provisions for 
not recognizing the gain applies only 


Sale of a 


to the house, not to the whole farm. 

The example above shows there 
was a gain of $4,500 on the house 
and the sale price was $10,500. The 
new residence cost $12,000. To take 
advantage of this, the farm sale 


computation would need to be fig- 
ured over again, as the house would 
be left out 

It is quite common to trade in a 
farm or city property for another 
farm or city house. When this is 
done it is permissible to incorporate 
the gain or loss on the old property 
into the new property. 

The unrecovered cost of the old 
property is added to the cash paid 
to boot for the new property. 








Depreciation Unrecovered Sale 
allowed cost price 
$ $ 7,500 $14,000 
4,000 7,500 
2,400 1,600 2,800 
720 480 500 
300 200 300 
180 120 200 
920 1,080 2,300 
2,000 3,000 
1,200 1,800 2,000 
90 1,410 1,400 
$20,190 $34,000 
2,800 
31,260 
20,190 
11,010 
4,500 


$ 6,510 
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SAVE TIME 
SAVE LABOR 
SAVE MONEY 


left: Morlow pertected 
low 10” vacuum model “J” 
milking system with stcin- 
less steel fittings ond heot 
resisting, grodvoted pyrex 
gloss jor ossembly. Below: 
Marlow line filter ond av- 
tomotic can fillers showing 
line trap 







WITH THE MARLOW PERFECTED LOW 10” 

, af.’ oe - Pic er *Wetan VACUUM milking parlor system you are , 
ene nl OC LS de ot aaa ene assured of all the money making, money 

saving benefits found in the great Mar- 


| low Milker itself: . ° 
1. Eliminates mastitis flare-ups. be 


New Holstein Butterfat Champion — 2 scared mit podveion. — | 


, 3. Greater profits. 
KK cownea ns )D Rag Apple Gay, 18 she was up in the neighborhood 








Knollwood Rag Apple Gay 





owned by R. Austin and J. W. of 100 Ibs. a day and for 220 days ELIMINATE MILKING DRUDGERY. There is no milk to carry because the cow 


Backus, Butterfly Farms, thereafter she averaged above the brings it to you and the milking system puts it in the cans or Holding Tank. 


New York, is the new national but- 100-lb. mark. She hit her high day There is no stooping or squatting because udders are just the right height 
terfat champion for the Holstein) on December 5, producing 114.9 lbs. for washing, milking and checking. Milk is filtered automatically, is not 


breed and the first United States During her last month, the 25 days contaminated by barn odors or dust. 


Holstein to exceed 1,300 Ibs. fat on of October, she averaged 70.7 Ibs 
3x milking. “Gay” completed her’ milk and over 3 pounds fat per day. FOR TOP MILKING RESULTS, MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
. there’s 9 Marlow Milking Par- 


en } . = YY P ite "hn Pe , i +o 
recera inte om Orton , mgee & tote! Reco - = bred by Daniel I. Mayne, lor system to fit your needs, or § J. C. Marlow Milking Machine Co. 
of 32,888 lbs. milk, 4.03 per cent, New York, and purchased by But- a complete Marlow pipeline § Dept. H. Mankato, Minn. 
1,327 lbs. fat, entirely on 3x milking’ terfly Farms when eleven months —— — a, pout peel Please send me at no obligation complete 
1 , Sta i > . > 
at the age of seven years three old at the time of the Knollwood eee ; informction and free plans on the Marlow 








. pt Marlow Dealer or write direct cre 
months semi-dispersal. Her record of 21,365 for complete information. Milking Parlor Systems. 


She freshened at Butterfly Farms Ibs. milk, 751.6 lbs. fat on 3x at the ll : 
October 24, 1951, and started test age of two years, three months still 
there three days later. By Novembe1 stands as a New York State record. g Address 





MARLOW IS NOT JUST ANOTHER MILKER—IT’'S DIFFERENT! 














Keep Tab On Your Cows 


Monthly Records Price of a l Weekly Records Price ofa 
Two Milkings Year's Supply Two Milkings Year's Supply 
10 cows, one month $1.25 1 10 cows, one week $2.50 
25 cows, one month 1.75 ' 20 cows, one week 3.00 
85 cows, one month .. 2.00 >) 30 cows, one week 8.50 
For Three Milkings a Day Price of a Year's Supply 
15 cows, one month ‘ $1.50 
All prices include postage paid. Your check perfectly acceptable 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Stash 


High Feed Costs! 


BROWER Wirturna 
FEED MIXERS 


Save 60c to 80c per 100 Ibs. Mix 
your own cattle, hog, and poultry 
feeds. Mixes a perfect blend in 4 most ruggea 
10 minutes. 5 sizes 700 to 4,000 

Ibs. Made of heavy steel, elec- long life silo 
trioeally welded. Sold on 30-day built! 
trial guarantee. Write for catalog, 
low prices and easy payment “7 























Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 












Before you buy 
investigate 


THE MARTIN™ 


The strongest 











. 
i 





Western Glow Butterfat Miss 


OTe lactis te) 


Guernsey Champion 12 Years Old ween | Son 


Worlds Largest Selling Mixer! 


pressures of 

\X J ESTERN Glow’ Butterfat age yearly production of 15,228 Ibs. | grass silage 
Miss, bred and owned by Ben’~ milk and 776 Ibs. fat, all on twice-a- Send coupon 
and Jake Friedrichs, West- day milking All but one is a 10- Nixke [asing or write for 

ern Glow Farms, Washington, is’ month record. | aa 

the national champion butterfat pro- Nfelo/ a 

















now! 

























ducer in the 2x, 205-day classifica- Age Days Times Lbs. Lbs : 
tion. She produced 17,585 Ibs. milk, ** Miked Milked mith Foe RewAis 1 ARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION = | 
921 Ibs. butterfat in 305 days on ¢. 2 305C 610 10,003 537 1 305 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Onio i 
twice-a-day milking and carried a 6 305C 610 16,492 796 wire i Send facts aboyt Martin I 
calf 175 days while on test. “Miss” 7 305C 541 15,964 PR eae : I kire--Hoymaker-f LAK, Bldg. 2 cid or Bin ! 
: . 8 365 730 15,043 820 FREE: “Soldering 1 ~-- ! 
eli: ginaniiiel Wusslieet foo ! 

is officially classified Excellent for 6 Simplified." 16 page 
type and is 12 years old. In addition seg sse 610 get 765 | iiustrated booklet | Wome : 
a Gite aeedl die Gan ies ane. oe 305C 610 15,760 ne ag PNR 1 ! 
ie es = 12 305C 610 17,585 on er eae S atten ! 
class leading records and seven of- Kester Solder Company 1 
ficial records that total 106,598 Ibs. TOTAL 106,598 5,433 4227 Wrightwood Ave. I City —— a 
AVERAGE 15,228 776 | Chicago 39, Mlinois isthe anilaaatiadeleealel szon! 


milk and 5,433 Ibs. fat for an aver- 
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Fun to Make... for the holidays 


hy Marian Pike 





Cereal Christmas Trees Measure rice cereal into buttered 
4 cup butter large bowl] and pour on marshmal- 
1, pound marshmallows low mixture, stirring briskly. 
(about 2', dozen) Pack lightly into cone drinking 
5 cups crisp rice cereal cups which you have buttered in- 
9 small paper cone drinking cups side. Insert skewer to form trunk 
Chocolate Christmas Wreaths red candies to represent berries or ® wooden skewers of tree. Let cool. 


9 large gumdrops or small apple ; 
eetuen When cool, gently remove paper 


wit bt bow Makes abot on ees j ‘onfetti c ies 
2 cups (12 02.) semi-sweet choco- . cue Io yon bows lakes about Confetti candies or colored sugar cups; roll trees in confetti candies 
-aths. 


and Trees vhts. After chocolate hardens, tie 


late, chopped or bits, i ; Cook butter and marshmallows ©" colored sugar. Push end of skew- 
4 cups bran flakes ro make trees: over boiling water until syrupy, ¢" into gumdrop to form a standard. 
Candy decorations Cut stick candy into 3-inch lengths stirring frequently. i Makes 9 Christmas trees 
Melt chocolate over hot, but not ind place on waxed paper. Place a , F 
boiling water Add bran flake mix tablespoonful of mixture on top of 
ng until well-coated th chocolate stick candy tree trunk and shape 
To make wreaths: with two forks to form a Christmas 
Place spoonfuls of mixture on tree Decorate with tiny colored 
waxed paper and with forks iaped candies to represent lights. Makes 
to wreat Decorate with tiny ut 12 trees 
. 


7 





Turkey Whirligig forms a ball. Knead gently several 
times on a lightdy floured board. 

Turkey Fi x: . 
ot a een 4 4 enten Break off a small ball of dough 
~ apie e o ( " 
9 porte a diced lery and save to use for center of whirli- 
~ i espoons “— -elery . 
e rere sara ‘hotter . gig. Roll remaining dough to forra a 
2 tablespoons » : ‘ : ‘ 2 
2 cups diced cooked turkey circle 12 inches in diameter. Trans- 
Agee . fer circle of pastry dough to a 
'>, cup cooked peas 


1 tabl aed uimtent greased cookie sheet. 
abdtespoon dicec ninic o - oo P 
. , y Cut 7 slits in dough (equally 





Holiday Fruit Bread sugar, and salt. Add corn meal and 
1 well blended Cool to 





I cup scalded mill : ', cup turkey gravy or mushroom . 
: : lukewarn ‘ ' v6 : spaced) starting at outer edge and 
1 Ss cup shortening . sauce . ; . 9 
Me aes eoteeen Add yeast, dissolved in lukewarm Past cutting to within about 2 inches of 
‘ > stigur astry: ‘ 
' : center. Put 2 tablespoons of turkey 


wate Stir in eggs. Add fruit, nuts, 
! ice to flour Then combine 
rest of ingredients. Beat well 
Pour into two buttered 1-quart 
id or baking pans. Cover and let 
se in warm place (85° F.) for 40 


'> cup enriched yellow corn meal 
1', cups sifted enriched flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

', teaspoon salt 

', cup shortening 

', cup milk 


I'. tewspoons salt » . 
. filling in center of each section 


Overlap edges of each to make a 
star-shaped point Put remaining 
turkey filling in center of whirligig. 


1 cup enriched vellow corn meal 
> packages dry or compressed 
yeast 


cup lukewarm water 
> eggs, beaten Roll out the small ball of dough 
nutes. Bake in hot oven (425 to form a six-inch circle and place 


1 cup candied cherrics 10 minutes. Reduce heat to 350° Lightly brown onion and celery in a Area 

nin . e heat to so “AB d over filling. Bake in hot oven (400 
s cup MNES candied fruits ind bake 30 minutes more. Let butter. Add turkey, peas, pimiento, fF) about 20 minutes. Serve with 
vg Cup Gamy ehegges Gamat stand 5 utes ind gravy. Simmer 5 minutes. additional gravy or mushroom sauce. 
"4 teaspoon mace Turn out of pan on rack to cool For pastry, sift together dry in Makes 7 servings. A turkey whirli- 
3 cups sifted enriched flour rla while hot with confectioners  gredients. Cut in shortening. Add gig may be frozen and reheated if 


‘ ’ ‘ ! t ; ‘ar frosting. Makes 2 loaves milk and stir lightly until dough you wish 
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“Wiser Than Seer 


or Sages” 


So must be the farm housewife. She is often the differ- 


ence between success and mediocrity or failure. 


by William F. Groves 


presume all married men and 
I women, too, sometime in the 
course of their matrimonial 
venture, have asked themselves 
“What kind of a bargain have I 
made?” 
Professor M. L. Mosher at the 
University of Illinois has made an 
attempt to answer this query. Pro- 


fessor Mosher, in a ten-year study 


of thousands of records kept by Illi- 


nois farmers, finds that married 
farmers average $2,400 more net 
income per year than unmarried 


farmers do. 

If Professor Mosher’s estimates 
are true, the cash value of a farm- 
er’s wife is tremendous. It takes a 
$60,000 investment at four per cent 
interest to earn $2,400. The price 


tag on a farmer's wife, therefore, 
should be $60,000. If we measure 
her value in U. S. Savings bonds a 


good wife is worth $82,729. This is 
a bargain in anybody’s books. 

I first saw Professor Mosher’s 
estimate of a farm wife’s value at 
the breakfast table. I was scanning 
a recent issue of a farm magazine 
while leisurely sipping my second 
cup of coffee. The professor’s fig- 
ures astounded me. I realized for 
the first time in my long married 
life what a valuable asset my wife 


Is. 


I furtively peeped at my wife 
from behind my paper in a dazed, 
bewildered way. She was buttering 
her toast, entirely unconscious of 
the revealing figures I held in my 
hand. I slowly got up from my 
chair, tip-toed to the stove and 
burned the telltale magazine. 

“Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis 
folly to be wise.” 


I have a hunch, and I think most 
married men will agree with me, 


Care of W 


OOL garments must be 
washed and dry cleaned fre- 
quently. A_ description of 


the fiber may help you understand 
just why this is so important. Each 
covered with tiny overlap- 
which look something 
under a microscope. 
wool its felting 
it possible to 
vary widely 


fiber is 
ping scales 
like fish 
These scales 
properties and 
produce fabrics 
in appearance. 

Heat, moisture, 


scales 

give 

make 
which 


and pressure in- 
crease the tendency to felt. This is 
why wool will continue to shrink 
each time it is washed unless it is 
handled carefully. Wool fabrics re- 
as little care as (if not less 
any other textile fiber. But 
simple rules should be fol- 


quire 
than) 
a tew 
lowed 

Wool garments should be brushed 
frequently, especially before wearing 
them. Special brushing should be 
civen to the underarm, neckbands, 
and collars. Wool absorbs oil from 
the skin. This causes dirt coming in 
‘ontact with the garment to mix 


1952 


that life on the farm will be smooth- 
er if our wives never learn their 
true value. 

We have a banker in our town 
who has wrestled long and earnestly 
with the problems of rural finance. 
Down through the years this banker 
has passed judgment on thousands 
of farm loans. I showed Professor 
Moshér’s figures to this banker and 
asked him to verify them. Much to 
my surprise the banker confirmed 
the professor's estimates. 


“A good wife,” said my banker 
friend, “is the best investment a 
farmer can make. I have never 


known a farmer with the right kind 
of wife to default on his payments. 
Notes and mortgages, you know, are 
only pieces of paper and are very 
easily repudiated. I consider a good 
wife the best surety I can find for 
the payment of a farm loan.” 

The Bible tells us that King Solo- 
mon was a very wise man — he had 
300 wives. I do not pretend to be 
as wise as Solomon but 300 wives 
it would seem to me might be too 
much of a very good thing. If Pro- 
fessor Mosher’s measurements of a 
wife’s value are true, King Solomon 
must have been very wealthy. At 
any rate, because of his wide ex- 
perience, Solomon is considered an 
authority on women. I quote his 
appraisal: 

“Who can find a virtuous woman? 
For her price is above rubies. The 
heart of her husband does safely 
trust in her, so that he shall have 
no need of spoil. Strength and hon- 
or are her clothing.” 

All authorities, both ancient and 
modern, agree that a good wife is 
a fine investment. There are, how- 
ever exceptions to all. rules. The 
old adage that, “An improvident wife 





can throw more money out of the 
window with a teaspoon than a 
frugal husband can heave through 
the door with a scoop shovel,” still 
holds true. I know men who would 
gladly trade their wives for $60,000. 
In fact they would be delighted to 
cut the price considerably in order 
to consummate the bargain. 

Most farmers, however, wouldn't 
exchange their helpmates for all the 
government gold stored in the caves 
of Kentucky. 

It seems a sacrilege to me to at- 


tach a price tag, no matter how 
large, to a farm wife. A woman 
who is wife, mother, nurse, seam- 


stress, cook, housekeeper, chamber- 
maid, laundress, dairymaid, and 
trusted counsellor all combined de- 
serves a higher rating in the ledgers 
of society than one of paltry dollars 
and cents. 

The home and the fireside are a 
basic part of farm life. Few men 
are willing to expend the long, tedi- 
ous hours of hard labor so neces- 
sary to success on a farm without 
the inspiration of an understanding 
wife. She keeps the home fires 
burning. With stout heart and ca- 
pable hands she performs the little 
tasks which spell the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

“This is the story of ages. 

This is the woman’s way; 

Wiser than seer or sages 

Lifting us day by day; 

Facing all things with courage 

Nothing can daunt or dim, 

Treading life’s path wherever it 

leads— 

Lined with flowers or choked with 

weeds, 

But ever with him—with him. 

Guidon—comrade—golden spur— 

The men who win are helped by 

her.” 


ool Garments by Florence Devine 


with this oil and a stain will result. 

Wool garments need to be aired 
occasionally to free the fabric from 
body odors. It also helps to free 
wools from moths. Allow free cir- 
culation of air around each garment. 

Spots and stains should be re- 
moved immediately. If it is impossi- 
ble to remove the stain, send it to 
be dry cleaned. Indicate on a piece 
of paper the nature of the spot and 
pin it to the spot on the garment. 
This will enable the cleaner to know 


what type of cleaning fluid to use 
on the spot. You, too, will be more 
satisfied. 


If laundrying wool fabrics your- 
self, measure the garment for the 
exact original size. Hosiery and 


sweater forms are very desirable to 
use. Mark the soiled spots with a 
contrasting thread so you will know 
where to give special attention. 


Never soak wool fabrics or rub 
them Use a lukewarm water in 
which a mild soap has been dis- 
solved Squeeze the suds gently 


through the fabric. Do not rub soap 


on the garment, because it increases 
felting. Rinse the fabric in clear 
water the same temperature as the 
soapy water. 

Roll the garment in a_ turkish 
towel to absorb as much moisture 
as possible. Shape the garment to 
original size. Dry the garments’ on 
a flat surface. This may be on a 
towel or paper. You may have a 
marking of the original size of the 
garment on the paper so you can 
return it to its original size. Knitted 
fabrics should not be hung by pins 
or hooks. 

Iron the garment on the wrong 
side while it is still damp. Scorch- 
ing can be prevented by using a 
damp pressing cloth. 

Oftentimes you will see shiny wor- 
steds at the back of skirts or trou- 
sers. Sponge with a solution of am- 
monia in water. Steaming helps 

Scorched spots may be removed 
with lukewarm soapy water if not 
scorched too badly. If the fiber is 
burned badly, you may have to dye 
the cloth a darker color. 
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Bunny Transfers in Color 
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No embroidery needed — just irom the 
cute bunnies onto little creepers, bibs, 
towels, place mats or tablecloths! Bunnies 
are 5% by 3 inches and there are four of 
them in deep electric blue and crimson; 
also ten tiny bunnies in different poses of 
2 inches each fer the delight and amuse 
ment of small boys and girls. 

Send 25¢ for the BUNNY TRANSFERS 
in COLOR (Pattern No. 537) complete 
transferring and laundering instructions 
to Pattern Department, Hoard'’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Crocheted Bed Socks 








Warm, comfortable and airy—the stitch 
is a lacy one — the good-looking ‘‘cold- 
footers’’ may be done in pale pink baby 
wool and trimmed with pale blue or com- 
pletely made of snowy white. You'll want 
to make several pairs to use as gifts. Two 
ounces of 3-ply baby yarn and one ounce 
of contrasting color for the loop fringe 
and tassels are all the material required. 

Send 25c for the bed socks (Pattern No. 
535) complete crocheting instructions, fin- 
ishing directions to Pattern Department, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





Subscription expiring soon? Renew 
at today’s rates. Five full years for 
only $3.00, 


wee 
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2715 Triple treat! Switch about 
fashions thet will de wonderfully 
well at school, yet aim high for 
special eccasions, too! Easy-to-sew 
suspender jumper dress with com- 
panion jacket and blouse. Sizes 2-8 
Sice 4, jumper and jacket require 
1% yds 54-in Pulfed sleeve 
blewse, 1° yds. 35-in. 


2373. ‘Comfort’ is the oim of 
thie patch pocket shirtwolst) with 
your choice of sleeves ond neck- 
linet) Pleat and yoke detail adds 
soft fullness to the bodice; six 
qores give walking ease to the 
shirt fxtra wide range of lorger 
sives: 12-20, 36-48! Size 18. col 
lored, shert sleeves, 4% yds. 35-in 






2342 








33) Surely such @ pone! 
con be on inspirotion in ony 
home, fer eny ege, under 
almost ony circumstances! 
The kindly werds ore to be 
tronsferred onto silk satin 
linen soft = bives, movuve 
pinks turquoise ond leo 
greens ore used. Panel meas- 
ures 16 to 18 inches 


2777 Wheat could be 
more edeorable then this 
ideo—tor the younges! style 
conscious lady of the house 
—e« dress with motching 
ponties ond o@ doll! All in 
one pottern! in sizes 2-8 
Site 4, child's dress, 2% 
yds. 35-in. Panties, % yd 
35-19 Doll's transfer is in 
cluded in pattern ™ yd 
18-in 


3088. What could be more 
perfect for kitchen § copers 
then thie pocketed coveroll 
opron—wheot covld be more 
practical! Wt hes an extra 
odventoge, too — itt own 
matching potholders follow 
ing the pansy-pocket design! 
This apron with pone! lines 
to fi the figure “ in 
smell, medium, large, and 


extra large sizes Medium 
site requires 2% yds. 35-in 
fabric with | yd 35-in 


contrast for pansies! 









2342 This two-piece looks 
to its fitted jacket lines for 
flattery, to ‘ts front skirt pleat 
for extra walking ease. It's ao 
seasonless style—moke it now 
with three-quarter sleeves; lot- 
er, os @ short sleeve cotton! 
Sires 12-20, 36-48! Size 18 
5% yds. 39-in. for the three 
quarter sleeve style 


2224 This is @ sewing 
time-sover! A tidy pocket. 
edition washable, it has brief 
ruffied sleeves and bond trim 
to contribute youthful charm; 
panel front lines to slenderize 
the figure! Sizes 12-20, 36-46 
Sire 18, 3% yds. of 35-in 
fabric, and 4° yds. rickrock 
for meck, sleeves, pockets 


NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED 
Send 25 cents for each pot 
tern to Pattern Department 
Hoeard’s Dairymor Fort At- 
inson, Wis Also send 25 
cents for our FALL-WINTER 
FASHION BOOK 





its new collarline moke 
one of the best ideas in break- 


to, as ao three-quorter sleeve 
Twe suggestions — 
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From Day To Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


mine is adrift with Christmas 


SUPPOSE that your house like 
[xe and every mail brings more. 


We al! enjoy these tokens of re- 
memvrance and affection from our 
friends. 1 know, but aren’t you some- 
time appalled at the designs on 
theni? 


Here's one with a little dog slid- 
ing down mil on a sled, leaving the 
words “Merry Christmas” in his 
tracks. Here’s a picture of the man- 
ger at Bethlehem done in the cubes 
and angles of impressionist paint- 
ing .. . or something. Here's a 
black card, trimmed in “cold fire” 
pink. Here's one in pastels. Here's 
a “leering” Santa Claus. 

I don't know I guess you'd 
have to call me old-fashioned in my 
taste for Christmas cards. I want 
them to have holly and red bows 
and candles and shepherds and stars 
and Marys and Josephs and Christ 


Childs on them. What do dogs know 


about Christmas, I ask you? And 
how can any artist improve on the 
through-the-ages paintings of the 
Nativity scene? And Santa doesn't 
“leer”. His face shines with jollity 
and good cheer and the joy of mak- 
ing little people happy . . . ai least 
in my book. For the ultramodern 
Christmas cards I have no use. 
. > > 

I don't believe I lost my faith in 
Santa Claus till I was eight or nine 
years old, but at six my child is 
extremely doubtful. Do they “know” 
earlier, these days? And what an- 
swer can you give when looked 
straight in the eye and asked, 
“Mommy, is there really a Santa 
Claus or is it just Daddy?” 

There is the school of thought 
that children should never be taught 
the Santa myth in the first place, 
but again if I may be old-fashioned, 
I wonder if it ever did anyone any 
real or lasting harm. A _ passing 
pang, perhaps, when the mask is re- 
moved from the jolly old boy with 
the red suit and whiskers, but not 
enough to withhold the years of fun 
for all that believing in him bring. 

But, to face up to my own prob- 
lem “is there really a Santa 
Claus?" I counter with the ques- 
tion: “Would it make any real dif- 
ference if there weren't? Would you 
still enjoy Christmas just as much?” 

“Oh, certainly,” is the reply. “On- 
ly I wouldn't ask for so much, know- 
ing that you and Daddy would have 
to pay for everything.” 

That sounds favorable to my side 
but I still try to evade the real an- 
swer, without a definite “yes” or 
“no”. Life is so long and so many 
dreams die that I'd like Santa Claus 
to live as long as he can. 


A discussion on this subject might 
be helpful for next Christmas. After 
the rush is over won't you sit down 
and write me a letter of your 
thoughts on the subject and how 
you handled things when doubts and 
questions began to be voiced? 

* > . 


I'd like to share one of my favor- 
ite desserts with you for your holi- 
day parties. It’s quick and easy to 
make, requires a minimum of last- 
minute attention when __ serving, 


looks festive, and tastes wonderful. 
It’s: 
Cherry Torte 

1 cup flour 

1', cups sugar 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

', teaspoon salt 

', cup chopped nuts 

1 No. 2 can cherries, well drained 

1 egg, beaten 

1 tablespoon butter, melted 

Sift the dry ingredients together, 
in order named. Stir in the chopped 
nuts. Mix together the drained 
cherries, the beaten egg, and the 
melted butter. Add to dry mixture 
and mix well. Spread in a greased 
baking pan, about 7 by 11 inches, 
and bake 45 minutes in moderate 
oven (350 degrees). 


Sauce 


1 cup cherry juice 

Tablespoon cornstarch 

', teaspoon salt 

', cup sugar 

Tablespoon butter 

Few drops red coloring 

Mix together the cornstarch, salt, 
and sugar. Add the cherry juice and 
stir smooth. Cook on slow flame un- 
til thick. Add the butter and enough 
red vegetable coloring to give the 
sauce a nice red shade 

Cut the torte in squares, top each 
with a spoonful of stiffly. whipped 
cream and over the cream spoon the 
red cherry sauce, served warm. Top 
each serving with a green cherry, 
if you wish to carry out a true 
Christmas color scheme. 

* > . 


In closing the Christmas column, 
I'd like to write something that you 
could carry with you through the 
season to help you get more joy and 
satisfaction from all you do and see. 

I guess I can't do better than to 
repeat what I have said for many 
Christmases and that is that pre- 
serving the true spirit of the occa- 
sion in the face of modern times is 
one of the challenges to today’s 
homemaker. 

We have to fight commercialism 
at every turn and really strive hard 
to hold the home front for Christ- 
mas. To make it a time of family 
memories for our children; to hold 
the idea of unselfish giving before 
them; to continue the joy that 
should be felt in the small gifts, the 
traditions, the tender customs; the 
old, old story so often re-told yet 
fresh and inspiring each year anew 
... the story of a Babe in a man- 
ger and a star over a stable shed- 
ding light on a dark world that has 
lasted through the ages past, and 
still shines as our brightest hope for 
ages future. 

We can best do these things at 
Christmas if the true spirit of giv- 
ing lies in our hearts. At the sea- 
son we now enjoy let us give our 
enemies forgiveness; our opponents, 
tolerance; our friends, the warmth 
of our hearts; our husbands, love 
and respect and companionship; our 
children, security of a home as hap- 
py as we can make it, and good ex- 
ample and love with depths they 
cannot doubt; and to all mankind 
charity and good will. 
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Poultry 


by H. H. Alp 





Marketing Suggestions 


While the great bulk of our mar- 
ket poultry is now moving to mar- 
ket through up-to-date, modern 
poultry processing plants, there is 
always quite a sprinkling of home 
cressing and marketing of poultry 
through the winter months. It is 
just as important for the home 
dressed poultry to be as attractive 
and as well prepared for market as 
it is for the commercially processed 
and packaged. With this thought in 
mind, the following suggestions may 
be of some hélp in doing the job 
better, both from the standpoint of 
taste, looks, and improving the price 
to producer 

1. Use poultry only in the “pink 
of health” and preferably in full 









Polivay Assortment f. 


packed in handy 
Home-Freezer Cartons 


6 Ibs. Large King Shrimp Ibs. 
5 ibs. Halibut Steaks 25 Ibs 

6 ibs. Walleye Pike Fillete > $ 95 
6 ibs. Skipper Sam Herring \ és 
6 Iba. Smoked Chunk Salmon 


3 h 
hese are the finest qualit Skipper Sam fis 
' fast frozen and ship u oy in our 

cial triple insula er 
cusraarend to arrive Fresh and FROZEN 
. Order T 





oday! 








Write NOW for our new 
Winter Fish Folder and complete price list. 
FREE WITH EACH ORDER... 
our new, illustrated and gaily ectered book, 
“Fish Recipes From Your House and Mine. 

SAM JOHNSON & SON'S 
FISHERIES, INC. 
Wholesale Fishermen Since 1897 
DOCK A DULUTH 2, MINNESOTA 











Save Money 


Weed out 
non- 
producers 


Here is the 
scale for the 
dairy farmer who 
requires accurate 
milk production rec- 
ords. Has extra adjust- 
able indicator that can 
be set to deduct weight 
of milk pail. Large 
graduations are easily 
read. Dimensions: 8” 
x 2” x 17”. Heavy con- 
struction assures years 
of reliable service. 


Price $6.50 


Available at your 
local hardware 
store or dairy 
supply house. 


Hanson 


Scale Company 
Estat { 1888 











feather; otherwise, you are likely to 
have trouble with pin feathers and 
end up with the carcass not having 
the most desirable bloom 
2. If selling on the 
dressed basis, make sure 
have been kept off thei: 
encugh to insure having an empty 
crop prior to killing. Full crops 
make for an ugly, discolored looking 


New York 


the birds 
feed long 


carcass and can, in time, result in 
an off-flavor and an off-odor. 

3. Avoid the real hard scald. Wa- 
ter temperature kept in the neigh- 
borhood of 140° F. is much more 
desirable than higher temperatures. 


4. Following killing and dressing, 
birds should be chilled out as quick- 
ly as possible and should never be 
packed in until the internal 
temperature of the careass has 
dropped to about 36° F 

5. A damp cloth placed over the 
birds while in much more 
desirable than keeping them emersed 
in iced water 


boxes 


storage 1s 


6. If selling a thoroughly drawn 
oven bird, remove the neck by cut- 
ting the skin along the back of 
the neck. The neck can be packaged 
with the giblets. If this is done, it 
will permit you to fold the neck 
skin over the back. This will give 
the carcass a much more pleasing, 
plumper looking appearance and for 
this reason the skin should not be 
cut in the front (on the breast side) 
for either the removal of the neck 
or crop 

7. Pressing the drumsticks for- 
ward and downwards and_ tying 


them closely to the side of the body 


also improves the general appear- 


ance of the careass which should 
add considerably to the eye appeal 
and the selling price 

8. Wrap neck and giblets sepa- 
rately, especially if poultry is to be 
held for any length of time before 


being sold 


Do You Keep Extra Feed 
on Hand? 


Generally speaking, one wouldn't 
need to be concerned about keeping 
an extra supply of poultry feed on 
hand, but because of the possibility 
of winter storms and transportation 


tie-ups for one reason or another, 
we would be inclined to suggest for 
anyone with a sizeable poultry op- 


to maintain at 
pro- 


eration that they try 
least a week's feed supply as a 


tection against possible emergency 
situations. This could be done with- 
| out becoming too much of a finan- 
cial burden through fcllowing the 
practice of putting away a few bags 
each time feed is ordered, and by 
follow.ng a rotation system the re- 
serve supply could be kept fresh 


enough without the fear of 
into a loss in feeding value 


running 











“Let's make it a practice of gath- 
ering them every day, eh Alvin?” 


How Good Is Our Bread? 


(Continued from page 999) 


tion will determine the rest, especial- 
ly if the ingredients and an analysis 
of these ingredients have to be list- 
ed as it is with cow feed.” 

The Hi-protein bread has also been 
ittacked in national magazines. It 
has been labeled a “health-fad"” and 
described in derisive terms. It seems 
hard to understand why some of the 
groups that have joined in this at- 
tack are against better bread. The 
only people that will benefit are the 
consumers, the dairy farmers, and 
perhaps the producers of soy flour. 
No one gets any profit from the open 
formula that has been developed by 
Dr. McCay. 

There are some drawbacks to the 
Hi-protein bread. It costs about a 
half cent more for the ingredients 
that go into each pound loaf because 
dried milk costs about 2's times as 
much as wheat flour. ° 

It requires more care in baking 
because it burns easier. The un- 
bleached flour that is used in the 
formula without the benefits of a 
‘hemical softener has to be stored 
for a two-week period before it is 
ready for baking. The Hi-protein 
bread has the advantage of staying 
fresh without this chemical softener 
jue to the higher protein furnished 
by the milk solids. 

Whether the Hi-protein bread can 
be sold as white bread or not seems 
unimportant at this point. More and 
more commercial bakeries are adopt- 
ing the formula. Chain stores are 
selling the bread at the same price 
as regular bread and it is getting 
into the hands of the low income 
families, the families that need more 
milk in their diets. 

Dr. McCay reports that our bread 
has not kept pace with other foods. 
In fact, except for the replacement 
f three or four water soluble vita- 
mins that were removed in the mill- 
ing process, bread has deteriorated 
in nutritive value in the last 100 
years. The dark whole wheat or rye 
bread of the Central European 
peasants is much more _ nutritious 
than our ordinary loaf. The Greek 
soldiers amazed our military advisors 
during the recent Civil War when 
they insisted on eating large quan- 
tities of bread and turned up their 
noses in collective disgust at Ameri- 
can army battle rations. It was a 
common sight to see them go into 
battle with a pound or two of coarse 
dark bread firmly attached to their 
knapsacks. 

The Hi-protein bread, according to 
Dr. McCay, is helping to change this 
situation. Despite the fact that it 
‘an’* be labeled as white bread, its 
use is spreading. Other bread is be- 
ing improved to bring it up to the 
standards that have been established 
by the open formula Hi-protein loaf. 
There will be more and more demand 
for milk solids in the baking indus- 
try. The dried milk producers may 
in the future replace butter pro- 
ducers as the “balance wheel” of the 
dairy industry as more and more 
Americans come to realize that more 
milk in their loaf of bread means 
a better diet. , 

At the present time dried milk is 
selling for 18 to 20 cents a pound as 
compared to one dollar a pound for 
other foods that supply the equiva- 
lent source of animal protein and 
minerals. Therefore more milk in 
bread not only means better nutri- 
tion but it is also a bargain buy. 

Dr. McCay sums up his feelings by 
saying bread as well as other pre- 
pared foods should be labeled as to 
the ingredients. The public will de- 
cide if it is to its advantage to buy 
better bread, no matter how it is la- 
beled, as long as they know what 
they are buying. 
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LIFE-TIME aluminum GATES 


Also made in galvanized spring-steel. 
The best—most beautiful gates in 
the world. Cost less than heavy 
wooden gates. The new FENCE- 
MASTER steel gate, made exactly 
like the famous LIFE-TIME aluminum 
gate will eliminate those gate trou- 
bles and dress-up your gate with a 
shiny chrome look. Replace those 
sagging gates N O W! See these 
amazing Alprodco Gates at your lo- 
cal Lumber Yard, Building Material 
or Implement Dealer. (14 factories) 
Write for free descriptive folder to- 
day. Address— 


ALPRODCO INC., Mineral Wells, Tex. 
ALPRODCO INC., Kempton, Indiana 








WE SPECIALIZE_IN 
NEWEST, BEST RATED, 
HEAVY YIELDING SEED OATS, in U. 8. & 
Canadian kinds, & James Hulless. 

GET FULL PARTICULARS, also circular en- 
tiled “OAT GROWING SECRETS AND 
FACTS WORTH READING AND KNOW- 
ING” ANSWERING 14 QUESTIONS about 
oats. Also, your own salesmen's COM MISSION 
COUPON CHECK, Saves you real money. We 
originated and still carry on the fighting cam- 
paign for more and better oata in the U. 8 
Customers declare our oats and cultural direc- 
tions produce higher yields. YOU CAN DEPEND 
on getting from us the best for leas. Amazing high 
yield reports tell the true story. Write today 
and save! 

WILLIAM GALLOWAY & SONS CO. 


Dept. HO ( TheOriginal) Watertoo, towa 


WANT YOUR CALVES 
TO GROW YP NEALTHY- 
WO PROMTIABLE TO YOU? 


You can insure the first four 
months of calf growth and raise the 
power of your calves to resist ravages 
of scours and pneumonia. Vitamins for « 
that ‘sweet golden syrup” in quart jars gives you 
@ guaranteed regular supply of the vitamins needed 
to lower your calf mortality many dairy farm- 
ers are doing it. Invest $3.50 in each calf you raise 

get your investment back many times over. 
























UNIVIT LABORATORIES, INC 
841 8th St 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


iA FOR CATTLE 


Also complete line of Neck Chain 


4 Or. $13.00 
Jars 
1 Q:. $ 3.50 


















Tags, Bull Rings, Kar N er 
Cattle Leads, and Auction Sale 
Tags. Prompt shipment free 
Circular and samples 


WATIONAL BAND & TAG CO., Dept. 6-580, Newport, Ky. 








Annual fire losses on America’s farms 
exceed $100,000,000.00. Much of this 
would be prevented with buildings of 
all-steel construction. 

Investigate the Martin Arch Building 
for stanchion barn, loafing barn, ma- 
chinery storage, and other farm uses. 
Write or send coupon today. 

meee 
| MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 
405 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohie 
Please send me FREE literature on 
l (] Arch Bidg. [(_) Haymaker [] Silo [_] Crib or Bin 


| Wome___ 


| Address ——————— | 


| City chcttineastepemabitganainiaanin Nastia | 
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How 


To Find 
A Project Heifer 


Make a postcard survey of good 


breeders before starting out to purchase your 


heifer. 


T'S ALWAY 1 problem to line i} 1 food 
] purebred hele { tart 1 dairy project 
nay blind bogey? It 








lla t y i t el la ed ' ©} 
lot f fun but don’t try to buy a purebred 
heute hat wa 
Let look at the case of Johnny D. His de- 
cisi has been made he wanted a purebred 
heifer | his project. One morning bright 
and early Johnny and his Dad piled into the 
picK-ul ind tarted to look for a calf 
When they had traveled several miles, John 
ny Wad said Where Joh Where do 
Wwe t fi a i r{ ad rhe lt J ! mentioned 
the name i ell-} ‘ eect some 40 
mile iwa W he they arrived at the farm 
an hour later. the breeder hook his head and 
said ) l an ry, but I have only bull 
calve f ile ! ea Come rT nes 
year; perhay I ive mett f you 
then 
rhe { i ! il late ind o0 
mile f i fa ea ite line. Ye 
M 13 everal 1 heife f ale, but 
what a price! Johnny ind hi Dad } K 
their head i “Ml = oint the l ind re 
turned ‘ \ heife i dav wasted 
and l igre f ‘ eff 
New system suggested 
The ‘ John explained his t ible 
to | \ en immediately ivvested 
hye fell tor 
Line up a ‘ ume f breed 
j ( ! I ‘ ‘ inty breed 
i? | ™ | ‘ ni ‘ ‘ 4 tT? 
BARNEY FARMLAN 
, 
aA 
’ —_——— 
ie L 
iy 
} 
€ sas 
4 — — 
\ \ me 
| -_ . | 
a al ‘ ons 
\! GWIN 
“y 


was over to Johnnie's playing in their barn 
have think I 


separated from our herd for a month 


brucellosis Don't you 


and they 
should be 


or so?” 


You will save time and money. 


distance. This list can be compiled 
your county agent, milk test- 
inseminators, the secretaries of 


driving 
by contacting 
ers, artificial 
your county breed associations, and the field- 
men of your You will then 
have a list of breeders for each breed of 
dairy cattle. This list can be used by other 
members of your class or club who might be 
interested in purebred heifers. 


State associations. 


The next step is to contact all the breed- 
ers. The easiest way to do this is with a 
letter. Mimeograph or ditto a form letter and 


send one to each breeder on your list. Ex- 
plain that you are a 4-H or F.F. A. member 
trying to become established in farming and 
very interested in buying a purebred heifer 
with over 400 lbs. fat behind 
her. You might also state in this letter that 
you are buying this heifer as foundation stock 
for your future herd 
idea of the price you can afford to pay, men- 
tion the fair value you have all agreed upon. 


from a dam 


To give the breeders an 


Information on postcard ... 


Enclose with the form letter a_ self-ad- 
dressed and stamped postcard containing the 
filled in by the 


following information to be 


breeder and returned to you. 
Number of purebred heifers for sale 
Age of heifers for 
Price of heifers 


behind 


sale 
Breeding heifers 


vame of breeder 


Address 
Location of farm 

The breeders will approve of this letter 
which is self-explanatory and it will take 


minutes to fill out the card 
In past years leaders 


them only a few 
ind drop it in the mail 


have received 90 per cent return of these 
irds with full information on the number 
f dairy heifers the breeders have for sale. 
Vhen these cards are returned you will be 


ble to work out a list of breeders who have 


sale, the and the location 


elfers for 


of the 


price, 


farms 


Make trip on Saturday 
You 
irday when all of the boys, who want a cer- 
tain breed, can get together with the teacher 
leader and visit the farms that have heif- 
ers for It might be a good idea for Dad 
go with you and help pick out the heifer 


next step will be to agree on a Sat- 


sale 


for your future herd 


Hiere are a few tips to follow when visiting 
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David Heinzman, Indiana, with his purebred Holstein heifer 
which he purchased ot Curtiss Candy 4-H and F. F. A. sale. 


breeders. If you have selected six or eight to 
contact on a certain day, it might be wise to 
drop each a card asking if he will be home. 
In this way you will find the farmers at home 
and you will not be making the trip for 
nothing. Too many times in the past a boy 
and his dad or leader have started out, not 
knowing where to go or whom to contact. 
They travel for miles and miles and return 
home with no calf. “Oh, we will go next Sat- 
urday and look some more,”’ they say, but 
the next Saturday never comes. 

As a result of sending out the form letter 
and postcard, you will contact normally only 
those breeders who have set a fair price on 
their heifers. Breeders with a fair price are 
usually interested in helping a young dairy- 
man get started with good breeding. With the 
letter you are laying the groundwork for 
your interview with the farmer. If he knows 


you are coming he will plan his work 
accordingly. 
Ask lead question... 

When you arrive, you do the talking. Ask 


the farmer what you want to know about his 
herd, for part of your training is in learning 
to speak for yourself. A few of the lead 
questions to ask a breeder before buying a 
heifer are: (1) production of herd, (2) feed- 
ing program followed, (3) breeding program, 
(4) health record of herd, (5) type of indi- 
vidual calf, (6) type of dam and sire of heifer 


in question, (7) price of heifer, and (8) reg- 
istration papers and transfer. These ques- 
tions should be thoroughly discussed with 
your club leader or teacher at some length 
before making a trip of this kind so that 
you know what you are looking far. 

Your ultimate goal will be reached when 
you have a purebred heifer in your barn. 


Not only will you be purchasing a good hejfer, 
but you will also be helping the other boys 
and girls in your club find purebred heifers 
from some of the outstanding breeders in 
your area. 

Where to buy a 
with a letter and 
out—it works. 


will be answered 
stamp. Try it 
THE END 


heifer 
a postage 


You will find valuable information in the 
Young Dairymen section of the January 10 
issue. The next feature article will be 
“Start With a Good Heifer.” This article 
will help you in selecting a heifer for your 
future herd. 
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Calves eagerly await their bottle feeding of milk. 


From a week to two months of age 
they are given a quart of warm milk twice daily. Hay and grain are provided at early age. 


They Earn To Learn 


(Continued from page 1001) 


who have chosen the dairy as their 
place to work. And what an inspira- 
tion this great herd has been down 
through the years. National class 
leaders, state class champions, and 
a high average production have 
challenged these youngsters to ever 
try to build and improve. There are 
no complaints about the 4:00 a. m 


date at the dairy barn in the morn- 
ing. If a cow at calving or other 
time needs help late at night, those 
wonderful boys are always on hand. 

John Fawcett masterminds the 
dairy herd, its feeding and its breed- 
ing program. He reserves only one 
other job exclusively, and all are 
taught this on their first day in the 
barn. If a cow needs rough han- 
dling or a loud voice treatment, only 
Fawcett is to do it Consequently 
you see the quietest, most friendly, 
and genuinely happy cows in all the 
world as you visit the School herd 

There are 115 registered Jerseys 
in all at the School. All females 
with the exception of two were bred 
there. A few great cows purchased 


DAIRY- vac 


Vacuum Cleaner 
for Cattle 











- 
SAVES TIME— EASY TO USE 
ELIMINATES IRRITATION — 


NO MORE LICE—LOW COST 
LASTS MANY YEARS. 


Use a DAIRY-VAC to be Con- 
vinced. They're GUARANTEED. 


Write For Illustrated Folder 


DAIRY-VAC Wisconsin 














Wire Winder 


MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO. 
South St. Paul, Minnesota 





cana 


nroll barbed wire wit 
tor power and speed Froees 
slip clutch Keeps wire | 
tight. Collapsible spo« Very w | 
cost. Write for FREE literature 
Dept. 43 


foundation served that 
One of the more pub- 
buys was the Excellent 


as an early 
purpose well 
licized early 


Medal of Merit Gold Medal cow 
Brampton’s Molly Basil that, at the 
time she was sold, was the highest 


priced female of the breed. She was 
bred in Canada and was purchased at 
the Columbus Sale of Stars for 
$18,500. A son and a daughier of 
Molly have built a splendid bit of 
history for the School herd. Molly 
made the very creditable records of 
13,752 Ibs. milk, 755 Ibs. fat and 
15,026 Ibs. milk, 854 lbs. fat, both on 
3x milking 

Mr. Fawcett has chosen the sires 
with utmost care. He has largely 
selected proved bulls to do the job 
His first selection was Sparkling 
Standard Sir, an Excellent Medal of 
Merit, Gold and Silver Medal Superi- 
or Sire purchased for $25,000. With- 
in two years after this sire’s calves 
started coming, bull calf sales more 
than repaid the purchase price. As- 
sociates of Standard in the bull 
barns were Brampton Royal Maid’s 
Basil and Brampton Violet Pinn, 
both Proved and Excellent Superior 

More recently the Excellent 

Jester Sparkling Nobleman, 
been brought in for selective 
He is a son of the Excellent 
Superior Sire Brampton Jester Ba- 
sil and out of the Excellent Medal 
of Merit Sparkling Noble Nan with 
1,076 lbs. fat 3x milking, 365 days. 
She is recognized as one of the 
greatest producing dairy cows of the 
South and now has three proved 
sons and a tested daughter. 

Herd test and classification are im- 
portant tools in the breeding pro- 
gram at the School. Since the first 
classification, June 8, 1942, official 
judges have named 20 Excellent, 133 
Very Good, 60 Good Plus, 19 Good, 
7 Fair in the School of the Ozarks’ 
herd. The following table shows the 
herd improvement registry averages 
from 1942 through 1952: 


Sires. 
bull, 
has 
mating. 


Milk Fat Fat 

Year Cows Lbs. % Lbs. 
1942 18.61 6,997 5.0 348 
1943 17.21 7,535 5.5 414 
1944 37.41 6,986 5.4 378 
1945 30.67 7,397 5.8 432 
1946 34.79 7,310 5.5 399 
1947 35.06 7,760 5.6 432 
1948 35 8,152 5.4 441 
1949 34 7,355 5.7 422 
1950 34 8,535 5.5 473 
1951 30 9,307 $.7 529 
1952 35 8,266 5.5 453 
For a great many years no fe- 


males were sold until they were 


classified and tested. The purpose 
was to know what female lines were 
the most profitable and worthy of 
being carried forward. The natural in- 
crease of the herd now has the 
barns bursting and the policy has 
been necessarily changed to selling 
a dozen or so youngsters whose 
mothers are already tested dams. 
These are consigned to a School sale 
where bull purchasers are permitted 
to send progeny of School bred bulls 


Calf raising an art. 
The remarkable breeding efficiency 


of the herd and the condition in 
which we saw 10 senior yearlings 
just coming into freshening made 


me ask to see the calf man. And 
what a calf man we found! Denton 
is 16 years young. At thirteen, he 
came to John Fawcett and wanted 
to work with those “registered Jer- 
seys.” John put him off. He was 
such a little fellow; he just might 
get hurt or overdo. But Denton was 
not discouraged by the decision. He 
worked in the weaving and canning 
factories and then tore for the barn 
to watch those lovely Jerseys. 


One evening a regular cowhand 
didn’t show up; an appendectomy 
had him in the hospital. John was 


another boy to 
Up popped Den- 
feed them 
every de- 


looking about for 
feed his herd bulls. 
ton. “Il know how to 
I've watched and know 
tail." Feed them he did. But pleased 
as John was, he still had to turn 
the boy down on a regular job. Then 
a milker was a “no show” one morn- 
Who popped up but Denton. “I 


ing. 
can milk, and Ik good, Mr. Faw- 
cett.””. He did, and he got his per- 


manent assignment; it was the calf 
barn. 
Swiftly but with precision-like ac- 


measured and filled 


curacy, Denton 
the nipple bottles with milk kept 
warm by an outer bucket of hot 


water. The calves a week old and 
on got a quart of milk twice daily. 
Then the bottles were washed and 


each calf got a pint of warm water. 
“Why don't you mix the milk and 
the water the first feeding, Denton?” 
The answer came quickly and from 
a student of his art. “If anything 
into the next stomach, 
this way; and the wa- 
calf's digestive 


goes over 
it’s the water 
ter doesn't upset the 
system.” 

feeding milk at two 
calves are encouraged 
to eat hay and grain at an early 
age. The calf barns are entirely 
emptied and calves rotated to anoth- 
er barn every six months to disin- 
fect and control sanitation and pre- 
vent disease. 

Feeding follows pretty practical 
lines. It is Fawecett’S contention 
that Mother Nature knows more 
about these and their needs 
than human beings. You find many 
things under his management going 
back to that premise. Fawcett wants 
his cows eating a lot of roughage. 
And he reasons that the more they 
harvest for themselves, the better 

First they do better on grass and 
it saves a lot of machinery and man 
hours when they go get it. Therefore 
the pastures at the School are a joy 
to behold. 

And now as we turn back from the 
hills, the words of Governor Hoard 
naming the dairy cow “the foster 
mother of the human race” come 
back to us with new and added 
meaning. We've seen these “moth- 
ers” true to the eloquent words of 
the Governor, really “mothering” a 


He_ stops 
months. The 


cows 


group of the finest teen-agers it nas 
ever been our privilege to meet. 
Long live the down-to-earth good- 


ness that builds folks at the School 
of the Ozarks. 
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' || When barnair is stale 
Youre apt tofeel sick 
Yourcows get sluggish 
You need help-but QUICK! 










Good ventilation 
Brings yourcows’ 
health back 

You'll feel better; too 
When ” “e FAN-PAC 





FAN-PAC 
sary WENTILATOR 


2-speed FAN-PAC is 
automatically built- 
in thermostat. Protected by U. S. Gove, 
patent. Smaller FAN-PAC for poultry 
houses. Write for free bulletins 


AMERICAN MACHINE AND METALS, INC, 
East Moline, Illinois 





Motor driven 
controlled by 





/ 3 HORSEPOWER 


Za” CORN & 
COB MILL , 


INSTEAD OF 
GRINDS! 
LOW SPEED — 

NO HAMMERS 
OR BURRS 

Eliminates fines 

and dusting. Slices each kerne] into 

4 or 5 pieces, crumbles cobs and 

shucks to same uniform size. Cattle 

eat entire product, chickens eat corn, 
leaving cob particles for litter. 
STEEL CUTS — 

Wheat ¢ Milo ¢ Oat Groots 

Hay © Corn Cobs ¢ Rubber 

Leather ¢ Cork @ Shelled Corn 

Roots @ Vegetables ¢ Green 

Oats @ Charcoal ¢ Chemicals 




















Another FARM TESTED Machine 
by the makers of Famous Krimper-Kracker 
and Davis Feed Mirer. 


H.C. DAVIS SONS 
MILL MACHINERY CO 


DEPT. HA-12 
BONNER SPRINGS, KANSAS 











BUY U.S. 
DEFENSE BONDS 








che o 


"LOOK, MOM. 
NO HORNS! 


And it didn’t hurt—done with 
POL. Just brush on POL and it forms 
a tough film fast. Horn buttons soon 
peel off. Won't ooze to harm calf’s 
face. No danger to cow when nursed. 
Easy for one man alone to do the job. 
Each $1.25 bottle dehorns 12 calves 
or kids. Be a pal . . . use POL. Your 

Dr. Hess dealer has 
DrHESS it. Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 





Scientific Farm-aceuticals 
Since 1893 





—-. = | 
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Jdecl Christmas Gifts 
Your Friends, Relatives, Neighbors will 
appreciate a Hoard’s Dairyman 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


We will notify them of Your Gift and If They 
Are Now Subscribers We Will Extend 
Their Subscription. 

You'll send your wishes for his dairying success twice 


every month and if you hurry the first issue will be 


our Christmas one. There are special prices to save 


you money, too! 


EASY FOR YOU TO DO... 


Here's a handy coupon, fill it out and mail your check 
today. Then you'll be done with your “shopping.” 
We'll do the rest. 


You'll Be Sending 


A “Wealth of Information” on 


@ HERD HEALTH @ DAIRY PROFITS 
@ BETTER BREEDING @ CORRECT FEEDING 
@ MARKET NEWS @ FARM MANAGEMENT 


® and thousands of other subjects 





Send Your Christmas Gifts the Easy Way 


TPE AE PE SSE SG PG PSS SG SS SSG SSG PS SSG SS aaa 


Sse ee ewe et See ae eee Se SS ee eS 


CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


Enter the Following Subscriptions for 
Which $ Is Enclosed 








No. of years 
Name 
Post Office 


R. D. No State 











No. of years 
Name 
Post Office 


R. D. No State 











No. of years . 
Name sucientneneagenietiniemanintomenmnees 
Post Office 
R. D. No 


State 








Write your name and address below and we'll send a 
Gift Card in your name. 


Sender's Name : 








GIFT SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


3-YR. GIFT $2.00 3.vR. GIFTS $3.50 
THREE 


3-YR. GIFTS $5.00 


Regular Prices: 1 year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; 5 years, $3.00 
(Canadian and foreign—add $1.00 per year postage) 


ONE 
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National Champion 3-year-old 


OOSEHEART Princess Star, 
three-year-old Holstein cow 
owned by Mooseheart Farms, 


Illinois, is the new national cham- 
pion three-year-old on 3x 
milking. Her record is 22,644 Ibs 
milk, 1,114.6 lbs. fat in 365 days 
The Loyal Order of Moose-owned 
cow exceeded by 108.7 Ibs. the old 
record of fat production held by a 


senior 


member of the dairy herd of Mendo- 
cino State Hospital, California. 
Standing by watching Merle How- 
ard, dairy superintendent at Moose- 
heart, who is milking “Princess 
Star,” are left to right: H. W. Nor- 
ton, Secretary of the Holstein-Frie- 
sian Association of America; John 
Case, Illinois; and Clair Miller, Ohio, 
national directors of the association. 
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How Much Barn Space? 


(Continued from page 1003) 


® DO YOU PREFER TO HAVE 
YOUR HAY AND GRAIN UNDER 
SAME ROOF WITH CATTLE? 


Wegener: Yes, to save labor. 

Dreibelbis: I prefer the hay, bed- 
ding, and grain stored above each 
barn. This method eliminates time 
and labor 

Berg: We prefer to have hay and 
bedding under same roof above cow 
stable because it is handier to throw 
down the feed. 

Alfred: This is a debatable ques- 
tion. Our experience with fire isn't 
too good and with a large percentage 
of the roughage stored either in 
chopped or baled form it requires 
extra good construction to take the 
load in a two-story structure. We 
know the two-story is somewhat less 
expensive to build and has some ad- 
vantages in saving labor when feed- 
ing, but it is usually less convenient 
to fill when time is most important 
and the fire hazard to your herd in 
which you may have put years in de- 
veloping is much greater. Our pref- 
erence is a well constructed single 
story herd unit and a_ relatively 
cheap type hay storage 

Liebers: Grain, no. Hay and bed- 
ding, yes. We prefer to grind and 
mix grain in granary or elevator and 
maintain one or two days feed in 


each barn to keep down fire hazard. 
Richard: Yes. It is more con- 
venient at feeding time 
Smith: I have never had my grain 
stored in my barn, but think it would 
save some labor if it were 


In the next issue the herd sire 
will receive all the attention 
from other members of the 
Hoard’s Dairyman Round Table. 
Such men as Bill Weaver of In- 
diana and Cuthbert Nairn of 
Pennsylvania will tell you what 
grain mixture they feed their 
bulls, how much is fed, how the 
bull is housed, and several in- 
teresting facts about keeping 
the bull in service. This will 
be the third in a series of eight 
articles on several dairy farm 
subjects. 


Naming System 


I found it a good idea to start 
the names of all new heifers that 
freshen in one year with the same 
letter. It is to the advantage of the 
herd owner.—HAROLD SEMLER, tester 
S. E. Iowa. 
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Swine 





Are You Getting the Most 
From Your Sow Herd? 


by R. H. 


FTEN in swine herds poor re- 
sults ecanno?® be accounted 
for and no doubt in many 
cases if we knew more about the 
complicated process ol reproduction, 
causes for tailure could be identi- 
fied. Swine rowers have been puz- 
d as to why in some years there 
is a higher incidence of sterile sows, 
repeat breeders, and small litters 
when feeding and management have 
ipparently been the same as that 
of other years 
For the past few years research 
workers have begun more detailed 
! stigation into the behavior of 
ws and are beginning to unravel 
ne of the mysteries. True, it will 
be a long-time proposition to get all 
or even a majority of the answers 
to poor reproduction It is easy to 
iy that fertility in swine is gov- 
erned either by feeding, manage- 
ment, disease or inheritance, but to 
determine the underlying causes 
that may fall in each of these cate- 
ories is the answer to the swine 
producers’ problems 
Ear Notching Aids Progress 
By using a system of ear notch- 
ing, swine growers can identify off- 
spring with parent and _ therefore 
have every reason to make progress 
in improving the inheritance of their 
herd. We know that litter size is 
1 characteristic that is passed on 
from generation to generation. Yet, 
too often hog growers disregard this 
fact and select replacement stock 
from small litters 
Recent studies show that small 
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Grummer 


litter size is often due to abnormali- 
ties in the left or right horn of the 
uterus. The nature of this inactivity 
may be a completely missing horn, 
a missing part of the horn, an ab- 
normal ovary, etc. Where such ab- 
normalities exist, there remains only 
a so-called “half a pig factory.” In- 
dications are that in many instances 
these abnormalities may be inherit- 
ed. One can then readily see that 
if replacement stock is selected from 
small litters that it might be only 
a matter of time when many of the 
in the herd are carrying such 
abnormalities. Likewise, complete 
sterility may be a factor of 
inheritance 

There are many places where 
feeding and management can and do 
enter into the process of reproduc- 
tion. Just to mention a few of those 
places, it is easy to understand that 
feeding and management may well 
determine the age at which a gilt 
will reach sexual maturity, the num- 


SOWS 


also 


ber of eggs produced, the mainte- 
nance of the embryo (tiny develop- 
ing pig) before it becomes attached 
to the wall of the uterus and the 
maintenance of the fetus after it 
becomes attached. 


More Eggs on Second Heat 


On the average, gilts do not be- 
come sexually mature until they are 
almost seven months of age, and 


a high proportion of them re- 
auire eight or more months. Where 
gilts are late maturing, it probably 
means that quite often they are bred 
on the first heat at which time they 
do not produce as many eggs as they 
will at succeeding heat periods. 
Tests show that on the second heat 
period gilts will produce on the av- 
erage 1%% eggs more than on the 
first. 

There is some evidence that 
in addition to this difference in num- 
ber of eggs produced, a gilt being 
bred on the ‘second heat period will 
have a higher percentage of the 
eggs develop into pigs at farrowing 


quite 


also 


Knowing this, it would be a good 
practice to select the older gilts 
whenever possible for herd replace- 
ments. The number of eggs pro- 
duced will vary considerably among 
gilts of the same age, and to get 
the maximum number it is impor- 
tant to practice good feeding and 


management during growth 


Remove Gilts From Herd 


Gilts should be removed from the 
fattening herd at about 414 to 5 
months of age and treated individu- 
ally from then until breeding time 
Fattening feeds should be kept at a 
minimum and the gilts should be 
placed on a growing ration to de- 
velop frame. 

Excellent use can be made of good 
pasture after the gilts have reached 
a weight of 150 pounds. About two 
prior to the breeding scason 
the gilts should be “flushed”, at 
which time they should be full-fed 
a very complete ration, or even giv- 
en to new lush pasture to 
stimulate the reproductive system 
This may well increase the number 
eggs produced and improve the 


weeks 


access 


ol 
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chances of fertilization. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the eggs pro- 
duced by a gilt do not develop into 
a pig. Therefore, it is clear that 
litter size can be increased if feeding 
and management are improved. 

Disease also no doubt takes its 
toll, although little is known about 
the effect of specific diseases. A 
limited amount of information shows 
that sows affected with Bang’s dis- 
ease are more often repeat breeders 
than negative animals. Death of the 
little developing pig during the first 
25 days of pregnancy was found to 
be twice as high in infected animals 
as compared with clean animals. 

Once the tiny developing pig at- 
taches itself to the wall of the uter- 
us, there is still chance for loss dur- 
ing the remaining pregnancy period. 
The number of pigs that survive and 
their vigor at birth will depend on 
care and management of the sow. 

The most critical period of the 
entire swine program falls between 
the time of selecting the gilt and 
the time of farrowing. 


Imperial Swiss Sale 


Norm Magnussen’s annual Impe- 
rial Brown Swiss Sale held Novem- 
ber 14 at Waukesha, Wis., was very 
successful indeed. The consignments 
were good and a very nice crowd of 
buyers were there to pay good 
prices for them. All told, buyers 
from ten states and from Colombia, 
South America, paid $45,145 for the 


51 animals offered, an average of 
$885.19. 
The top of the sale was Lee’s 


Hill Keeper’s Statesman, a 14-month- 
old son of the Keeper of Lee's Hill 


from one of the good daughters of 
Jane’s Royal of Vernon and Jane of 
Vernon 2nd. This youngster was 
consigned by Lee’s Hill Farm of 


New Jersey and purchased for $4,100 
by Caja de Credito Agrario who was, 
incidentally, the heaviest buyer at 
the sale, taking six animals for 
$10,675. The second highest priced 
animal of the sale was also included 
in this lot. It was Tschierva'’s Palu 
Colonel, a typy 6-month-old bull calf 
from one of the good daughters of 
Colonel Harry of J. B. 

The tup of the female list was 
Judd's Bridge Elsie Marcel, a 5-year- 
old, “Very Good” daughter of Col- 
onel Harry from an “Excellent,” 
good record daughter of Swiss Betty 
Boy. She was consigned by Active 
Acres Farm of New Jersey and pur- 
chased for $2,000 by Grob Bros., of 
Wisconsin, Altogether, 11 animals 
sold for four-figure prices 
and Kueffner did 
Manager Nor- 


Fromm, Swartz, 
the selling with Sale 
man Magnussen making the an- 
nouncements from the box. Follow 
ing is a list of those animals selling 
for $800 or more and buyers’ names: 


Caja de Credito Agrario, South America 
Lee's Hill Keeper's Statesman $4,100 
Tschierva's Palu Colonel 3.500 


Woodland Nola 875 


Benedale Royal's Mona 825 
Jack Horlock, Illinois 

Linda Lady of Lilly Swiss $1,600 

Two Knolls Prudence 950 
Grob Bros., Wisconsin 

Judd's Bridge Elsie Marcel $2.000 
Roy Neill & Son, Illinois 

Ogokli $1.075 

Minnitonka 800 
Paul C. Otto, Iowa 

Imperial Supreme of Sharon $1.500 
Ralph Dispennette and C. R. Wagner 

Illinois 

Lee's Hill Keeper's Venture $1,400 
Carlo Beuf. Wyoming 

Judd's Bridge Alice $1,300 
R. B. Gotfredson, Michigan 

Fharon's Master $1.100 
Marcia W. Grant & Daus. and 

Robert Himes, Ohlo 

Snow White of Fharon $1,075 
John McKitrick & Family, Ohlo 

Active Acres Rosie $1,000 
R. R. Rathslag, Illinois 

Franlo Maid Susan $ 900 
W. C. Erasmus, Wisconsin 

Avon View Lorraine $ 800 
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Septic Mastitis Often Fatal 


Most farmers know that bovine 


mastitis can be a_ serious profit 
stealer, but many do not realize 
that it can also cause death losses. 


The American Veterinary Medical 
Association points out that one form 


of the disease called “septic” mas- 
titis is particularly dangerous in 
this respect 


Septic mastitis comes on so fast 


that a cow which looked all right 
at the previous milking may be 
very sick at the next, and may be 


dead in a day or two. Usually the 
first sign is that one quarter of the 
udder becomes tightly swollen. It 
soon becomes cold, blue, and numb. 
When milk is stripped from the bad 
quarter it is just a bloody water 
mixed with gas. 

Other signs of septic mastitis in- 
clude listlessness, trembling, and the 
cow may walk with a stilted gait 
in a humped up position. She may 
soon be unable to rise and act like 


a milk fever case. 
Chances for recovery from this 
type of mastitis hinge on early 


treatment. If the veterinarian is 
called within two to five hours. aft- 
er first symptoms are noticed, he 
may be able to save the cow. If 
she lives, the “dead” quarter may 
slough off. This requires surgical 
treatment. 


Correction 


In our November 10 issue it was 
stated that the South Dakota State 
Holstein herd placed eighth in the 
National Holstein Show at Waterloo. 
South Dakota placed sev ath and 
Idaho was eighth. 


slow down calf 
unbelievable pro- 
portions. In one recent experiment 
calves treated against parasites 
gained an average of 24 pounds dur- 
ing three months while in the same 
period the untreated calves lost al- 
most 9 pounds. 
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An opportunity to follow a _ well-defined 
successful breeding program, as carried on 
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n yvour area, or write 


LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 


Cary, Illinois Telephone: Cary 5411 





GUERNSEYS 








FRITZLYN FARMS 
PUREBRED GUERNSEYS 


0 ng Select GUERNSEY ‘BULL CALVES 

up to 10 mos. Sired Fritzlyn Flast lam 

22,440 M, 105 F 5 yrs. 365C. Dams 

of t t are daughters of the great 

r i Antietam (Gypsy King with records 
i} 717 fat as Jr. 2 yr. olds 


The Right Kind at the Right Price. 
For price and pedigree write 
FRITZLYN FARMS, Pipersville, Pennsylvania 




















IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700, 800, or 900 lb. dams. Breeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 














FOR SALE 


Bull born May 1952. Dam 15194—-627 
Sr3C. Maternal granddam has 17886—887 SyrsC 
and 6 AR daughters. Sire—Coldspring’s Rom- 
ulus Anchor 22 AR danughters—is desirably prov- 
en for both type and production, Also a few 
choice heifers. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats New York 


made 





CAUMSETT BROADCASTER 


Pree earenmmes mane a org 


Six Daughters, aver 
age Jr. 2 yr. olds, av- 
erage 14,6322 Milk, 
6642 B.F. 365 Days 
A.R. Six Dams, aver- 
age dr. 2 yr. olds, av- 
erage 9,897 Milk, 
5032 B.F., 365 Days, 
A.R. Increase 4,7352 Milk, 1614 B.F. 


Highest proof on the highest 2 year old 
heifers of any bull of any breed in the his- 
tory of dairy cattle anywhere in the world. 


HAM FARM, Wytheville, Va. 


R. R. CROWGEY, Owner, C. R. STROUD, Mer., 
JOHN H. CROWGEY, JR., Associate Mgr. 








You deserve the best, and we 
make it possible with a Brandtjen 
bred bull. 


Due to limited space, we have available a choice 
selection of outstanding registered Guernsey bull 
calves of all ages at clearance prices. Excellent 
sire and dam background. Pedigree and particu- 
lars furnished on request 


BRANDTJEN FARMS, 


FRANK LUHRS S4iry cow marker 
We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 

SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FOR SALE 


YOUNG GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


by outstanding herd sires and out of high pro- 
duction dams from good cow families; also out- 
standing Yorkshire hogs from selective breeding. 
If interested send for free leaflets on our Guern- 
seys and Yorkshires. 


BURTON LANE FARM 


Farming Mi t 














La Salle 1456 











Box 552 Lake Forest, Ilinois 
Backed by type breeding and records. We are of- 
fering for sale sons of ir herd sires, Meadow 
Lodge King's d R. Lane's Proud King. 
Sires’ dams ha ) from 614 to 926 fat 
Also some choice heifers Write today for full 


information 
R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 
J. H. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 








QUALITY GUERNSEYS 


Registered and Grade Females of All Ages 
and Registered Bulls 


Come direct to breeders to buy. Several hun- 


dred herds to select from. Fieldman will as- 
sist you TB and Bang’'s tested. Official Calf- 
hood accination Program in this County. 


WAUKESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY BREED.- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, Box 14, Waukesha, Wis. 














GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


Sired by McDonald Farms King's Dairyman (sire, 
Myhaven King and out of McDonald Farms Dal- 
fodil, 602 Ibs. butterfat GG); also, Woodacres 
Royal Dairyman (sire, Douglaston Prince Royal 
and out of Rockingham Recollect, 627 Ibs. but- 
terfat Jr. three-year-old These youngsters are 


out of cows with good type and production. Priced 

to sell. A card will bring you prices, etc. 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 





GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering Select Guernsey Bull Caives up to & 
mo. Suired by F ly ing Horse Flutes Phil. Dam 
has 12,478 M 58 F Jr. 2. His three near- 


est dams reco! average &50 F Dams of these 
bulls are daughters of the great proved high 
production Sire Flying Horse Masters R« oval 
ho. ith records uf ver 550 Fat as 2 yr. 





305-2X-Farm care Kind At The 
Right Price. 
Also Heifer Calves For Sale. Write or come to 


GRANDVU FARMS Wrightstown, Wisconsin 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 


The Right 









WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred Guernseys. 
We know most of the breeders in America’s 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay. 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Otto C. Kline, Secretary 





AYRSHIRES 
AYRSHIRES 








Big Milkers-- - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 
Write ber Boot lens 


Ayrshire Breeders Association 
10 Conter %., Brenden, Vi 


IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 


THREE OF OUR REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
ARE CALVING SOON, TAKE A BULL CALP, 
USE HIM UNTIL 3 YEARS OLD FREE. Write 
CORKWELL & PAYNE Mt. Sterling, Ohio 


STRATHGLASS AYRSHIRES 








Start the New Year right by heading your herd 
with an outstanding Ayrshire bull. Write for 
pedigrees and prices of bull calves. STRATH- 


GLASS FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N. Y,. 











The Home of 


AYRSHIRE 
CHAMPIONS 


NESHAMINY MISS PHETT, National Cham- 
pion Over All Breeds. STORM CLOUD OF 
WINDROW, Highest Production Transmit- 
ting Bull of the Breed. 


Buy The Blood Of Champlons—Write Today 





FARMS 


MICHIGAN 


WINDROW 


OP 420) 8) 











REG. AYRSHIRE BULL 
born 8-22-52. Sire, Champion 1949 Int. Dairy Fx- 
position. Dams record 12,3432 M, 5464 B. Fat 
as a 2 yr. old. Also a few choice heifers GREEN- 
FIELD FARMS, 3300 South 76 Street, West Allis, 
Wisconsin. 


Ayrshire Bull Calves 


for Type, Production, Test, Disposi- 
tion and Longevity by Preferred Pedigreed 
bulls; from tested and typed dams Let 
your next herd sire come from Carefree; 
let him convince you. 


CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 
New Haven 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
FUTURE HERD SIRES 


by Double Approved Sires; from 
tested and classified dams. 


HOOSIERLEA FARMS 





Indiana 











a 
ee. 
HALLROSE HAZEL PRIDE 


Pacific International 1951 
Grand Champion, Evergreen State Fair, 1951 
Grand Champion Pacific International, 1950 
Grand Chamoion, Evergreen State Fair, 1950 
All-American Senior Yearling, 1950 
Reserve All-American 2 year old, 1951 


HE SIRES WONDERFULLY 
SMOOTH CALVES, TOO 


IKE his full brother, Hallrose Hazel 


Grand Champion 


Lad, who was classified ‘‘Excel- 
lent,"" Hallrose Hazel Pride is a bull 
good to see. But to fully appreciate 


him, you want to see his offspring. 

One of his sons, now available, is Ear 
Tag 8954, born March 22, 1952 out of 
the 2nd Prize Senior Yearling Heifer at 
the 1950 Western Washington Fair. She 
made 523 pounds of fat (Testing 3.9%) 
as a 2 year old on 3-time-milking, and 
is a daughter of the Gold Medal Sire, 
Hallrose Progressor, classified ‘‘Excel- 
lent." Her dam made 808 pounds of fat 
on 3-time-milking, and is a daughter of 
a 1000 pound cow; and is by the 3 
times All-American bull, Carnation Gov- 
ernor Imperial. 

Write Us Today For Full Details. 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK FARMS 


12b Stuart Building, 
Seattle 1, Washington 


—-—- —- 


HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 


Choice quality selected grade cows and heifers in 
any stage of pregnancy desired. Large selections 
available the year around Negative recent 

















TB and State Laboratory Bang's Tests. Many of 
calfhood vaccination status Procure our prices 
without obligation before buying elsewhere We 


will not be undersold, Private sales daily 


lL. F BROWN & CO. 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Phone: Kirby 5041 Established 1849 
Ohio's Largest Licensed and Bonded Distributors 


LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Offer a choice ten 





selection l alve 


months old, sired by r great young sire, L.. Re 
gal Pearl, a 3 year d son of the noted Pabst 
Regal, from a 737-lb. 2x, Excellent « { riet 
Ormsby breeding Dams are all A.R. cowa with 
2x records from 4 be. a8 jut t yr nd 1 
to 650° Ibs is Mature “ Several from 4°; 
dams Send for pedigrees and-deacriptions 


A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 
(Accredited and Certified Herd) 


Out of a great brood cow family. 
Own dam classified Very Good. 
All sires in a 3 generation pedigree are 
proven except own young sire, who is by 
a son of REGAL out of a daughter of 
RAVEN 
He's a real bargain and 


SCOTT MEYER & SONS 





priced right 
Hannibal, Mo. 





Franklin, Indi 


FOR SALE 


BULL—Born November 3 
Lairds Lad ‘‘Ex Son of 





1952 
Strathglass 


Sir Strathglass 
Supreme 


Dairyman Double App Px Dam Strathglass 
Leigh Princess whose dam has over 100,000 Ibs 
4.11% milk to her credit--$85.00. 

BULL—Born November ¢ 1952--Dam_ Mille 
Roche's Regane Im; Sir Ickham Pensioner 
Imp. $60.00. 


MAR-RAL FARM, Rt. +1, Algonquin, Hlinois 





HOLSTEINS 











CARNATION STYLEMASTER 


classified ‘‘Very Good"’ 
This month we offer a Sept. 19, 1952, son 
of Carnation Stylemaster. Stylemaster was 
| Ist prize bull calf at the Pacific Interna- 
| tional and 2nd prize at the International 
Dairy Exposition, and he is a 967 Ib. fat 
son of Carnation. Tilda Topsy. This calf is 
dammed by Stoffel! Carnation Bess Orms- 


by, who made 502.7 Ibs. fat and 15,120 
| Ibs. milk as a 2-year-old. This is «a 
beautiful type calf. 


FOR PRICE AND PEDIGREE WRITE: 




















and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the STOFFELL’'S MILK FARM 

valu eof y ir herds. T.B. and Bang's tested. Serv- 

ice to re is free. JEFFERSON CO. GUERN- Route #12 Knoxville, Tenn. 

SEY ence ERS’ ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. ——<——— —_________ 
— 








TWO REAL HERD SIRE PROSPECTS 


1. Born 6-15-52. 8 of a ¢ 1 Medal Proven 
sire that ha | daughter with 557 Ibs. of fat 
Dam first calf heifer of real type that prom 
ver 40 t 

2. Born ¢ g 8 sbove menti 1 re and 
another rst ‘ r with 177 It ot fat i 
30 day be real tyy 

These al barga Phot pedigree 
and pr i 


MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Indiana 





IMPROVE ro HERD with 





a well marke grand 

of Wisconsir \ iral Burk 

Lad’ out of ¢t great brood 

« She has fat 1 x 

and 4 daug at rea 

er producer thar ' good 

type udders. Hf sire Pabst Burke Tritomia 

Frysian with inere of +4698M 
+ 198 I If taken t $175 buys him 


Tigh a AR TE FARM 


DONALD W. JOHNSON, Operator, Bartiett, 11, 


Eureka Farms Offer 


3 BULLS OF SERVICEABLE AGE 
born in November. The herd has been in 
DHIA work since 1917 and ts strongly Car- 
nation bred. These calves are real Hol- 
steins, sired by an outcross of showring 
type. They are guaranteed to sult you. 
Will you let us tell you about them. 
Cc. &. HURLBERT Stockton, Ill. 


POLLED HOLSTEINS wae can now breed 


rnliess Registered 
Holsteins by using one of our polled bulls on your 
cows, Nothing is changed but the horns. 

THE GARDNER FARM 
Robert W. Gardner Solon Mills, 1. 


Sell more — Sell quicker — Sell 
better. Use Hoard’s Dairyman Class- 
ified ads, 




















1024 HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 








HOLSTEINS propbucer 
PRODUCERS 
Let This Book Give You the 
Background for HOLSTEIN Popularit; 


The HOLSTEIN STORY 


_ ITY to produce efficiently under any climatic 
condition is but one of the characteristics that 
has established the profit making ability of Hol- 


steins Check with any Holstein owner, and you 


will get a story ot High Milk Production -- High ° 
’ ) ) Here in a beautifully illustrated (full color) book 
Butterfat Production -- Long Productive Life . : . 
' , is the story of the Holstein breed -- the reasons 
Large, Rugged Calves -- Ability to Utilize Home a ae a 
for its rise to favor -- the characteristics that have 
Crrown Feeds I fficiently -- Low Cost Production. ° ° . . . 
established its profit-making power -- and its 
Is it any wonder th wt you find an evident pride in . - . ° 
promise for the future. It’s a book every dairy- 
ownership - an unshakable air of satisfaction among ; a . s 
he man will appreciate. It’s yours for only 50c per 
Holstein owners? Is it any wonder that Holsteins 


copy. Order your copy today. 
account for nearly half of the registered dairy cattle ; 


in’ America? 










’ 
There's a 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 
Fu fure Brattleboro Vermont 


Please send me . copies of The HOLSTEIN STORY 


WI ith I enclose $ (50c per copy) 


HOLSTEINS si 


Address 


City State 





Se ee ee cmadaawed 








DECEMBER 25, 1952 





HOLSTEIN 


QUALITY BULLS 


WITH INBRED 
“KNOW-HOW” 


that will herd. 
whose 
1,076 
A. R 
fat. All 


available. 


improve your 
Sired by “CHAMPION” 
6 nearest dams average 
Ibs. fat out of dams with 
records up to 950 Ibs. 
ages. Some females 





DU PAGE RIVER FARM 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
66 one mile North of 


Rapenpy ene FOR SALE 


& herd rs here gee 


On Hwy. 52 





a1 ~ 
at W rite r e to the farm » 
THORN. MELLODY FARMS. Libertyville, illinois 


urebreds 





BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


HOLSTEIN - GUERNSEY - BROWN 
COWS. HEIFERS—ALL AGES 
Registeres ena Non-registered 
We nave 200 to 500 head on 
hand at all times Come here 
and make your own selection. 
Or we will GU your order on 
direction from you end de 
iver C.0.D. on your approval. All animals T.B 
and Bang’s tree, accompanied by health certifi- 
cates Delivered in truckload lots tq your farm. 
im our own trucks, by experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR, 


RT. 1, RICHLAND CENTER, wis. 
PHONE °7F3 


Swiss 











HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 
REGISTERED AND GRADES 
uv ve ars experience as a 
ind buyer. Free Fieldman ser‘ 
* or wire tor complete informat 
HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 


Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis 
Phone: 599 day or night 
DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales i fieldman service 
and purebred cattle rw ' 


A pers 


can 


n buyers. I 


sex ul ages, regis 


rades 





grade 


For information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieldman 
353 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wisconsin 
Office Phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 





Dette 


‘ 7 ‘ 
‘Dairy Gows For Sale: 
‘ PRANCIS 9 
? DARCEY ; 
, Tri-County Holstein Association 
? Watertown Wisconsin ) 


errr rrr rrr wm rr ow wr rrr =: 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


i 





‘ 
I 
Direct inquiries to 
W. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus 
Phone Fall River 26F21 


Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Wis 





ie) S 3a 3) Ber vag & ; 


Carnation, 


Purebreds and grades. many of a 
ect the best 


or — — areee ys 8 


r 6 Wis 
WwW in ) ) ' ; '? th 
purebred ar £ ar Att t are 
8} t g £g gr ws 
at t We 
t Quality 

w I Ba \ I Harv 
i \ I S i S r 

l \“ k ‘ Wi 

ATite rm 
INTER-COUNTY 


DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 








_ Wisconsin Holsteins | 


Hig Produet 
y Wiscenalt titut Holste 


by i 
UsPO.M \ few 
names 

i pr 


WISCONSIN ADMIRAL BURKE LAD 
WISCONSIN IDEAL 

WISCONSIN MASTERPIECE 

SOWISCOL B. B. CREATOR 

s i gra great res are 


{ rds throughout the 


When in need of a herd sire, 
write for our latest bull list. 


W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor-State Dept. 
Public Weltare, State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 


90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 








for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 


waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 
transportation for delivery to your 
farm. 

Write or Phone ‘ 


BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 








FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


\ 


I il 
Fieldman Service 
136', Sixth St 


Write G. J 
Fond du Lac 


STANCHFIELD 
Wis Phone 7545 








Grade and Purebred Holsteins 


nd ¢ 
RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 
RICH, Secretary 
Phone 2340 2340 LONE ROCK, WIS. 








Holstein Cows and 


Heifers 


If you're ng ’ heifers e« 

to Dodge ty t r 1 Holsteins a 

raised Buy t St-har i and Sa 

ex pense We }t enc t ia 

sprin vrace i bred Holstein 
ws a heifers n hand at all times 
an furnish transpor t fe n¥ number 
Be « S i 

LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone 4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 





JEFFERSON COUNTY 





Come to Barron County 
for good produc:is HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 
grades ne 
“ AA ‘ or a oad is sq ey ~" jt : 
“ ity catt oO ed herds. Over 
Sf se verds wi th ) on DHIA to select from 
Write BARRONCO Free fieldman's set 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman 
Ron wise «6®A® |) Phone 1340 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
W Adr I Lad 
i a 





Pabst Reamer “Exeettent”” 


Gold Medal Proven Sire Accredited & Negative 


Burke-bred bulls and semen available 
Write tor pedigrees and terms 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 





Pabst Regal 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


‘Excellent 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 





Born October 28, 
Pabst Reburke V 
= has 5222 1 
it P ( 
H jan as 6321 





HIS DAM 


1951 


i Me 


GREEN MEADOW FARMS 


This Week We Offer Green Meadow Burke Admiral 


! ‘ Ml B 


Price $500 delivered Write tor pedigree. 


Elsie, Michigan 









FIGURE IT THIS WAY: 













JERSEYS PAY TOP PROFITS! 


Jerseys begin milking 2 to 10 months earlier than other breeds, 
So it costs you less to raise them. 


Jerseys require less feed than other breeds. 
So you can keep more cows per acre. 


Jerseys convert more of their feed into milk solids. 
So you get greater returns per dollar of feeding cost. 


Jersey milk contains more butterfat than milk from other breeds. 
So you get a higher price for every hundredweight you sell. 


IT’S SIMPLE ARITHMETIC: 


Jerseys cost you less, pay you more. 
So you make money with Jerseys. 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“THE DOLLARS AND SENSE OF REGISTERED JERSEYS” 
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| 
| THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB ’ 
S © ous 
1521 East Broad Street » Wee aan 
| HD-3 Columbus 5, Ohio 
| 
| Name . ne 
; Address 
; Postoffice State 
ea ae a eae Ren Te NT ee NE eI 
BRIGHAM FARM JERSEYS 
Production Jerseys Pay A Profit BILTMORE JERSEYS 
very Day In The Year 
eS a ee ae Selection in our herd of 1,300 Regis- 
Get More For Your Money tered Jerseys is easier. You will find 
in The — Kind you can buy more for less when you 
Write Pd shop for a herd sire at Biltmore. 
a ' 
A, isha BARGAINS AWAIT YOU! 
. Don't Delay — Write Today 
arm : 
ST. ALBANS §=§\G4"y y dt 
Established 1803 cies B Farms 
ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, Owner BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 























HEAVEN HILL JERSEY 


Our Customers Report: 

“Our Jerseys have been doing great 
things in the show ring and produc- 
tion as well.” 


You Too Can 
IMPROVE FASTER 


If You Help Yourself To A Heaven 
Hill Bull WRITE TODAY 


HEAVEN HILL FARM 
Lake Placid Club, New York 


BOX HD 














YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE 


Should come from 


PINE BEACH FARMS 
NEVIS, MINNESOTA 


We can offer you more inherited produc- 
tion for less money. Give us a chance to 
prove this statement. A card will do. The 


largest herd of purebred Jerseys in Minne- 
sota. 





BRYN MAWR FARM 


Hlas recently received its ight h consecutive ‘*Con- 
structive Breeders Award” Our herd averages 

classificat with an average produe 
tion of 8.230 Ibs. milk, 430 lbs. fat for twenty 
even years FRANK B. ASTROTH, Route 1, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 





Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. 














GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS 
Bul rted breeding 
ea i ' o ‘ a a sl 
Missouri 


‘ 
ENNIS JERSEY HERDS Festus, 





CHOICE HIGH GRADE DAIRY HEIFERS 


Can furnis ‘ ! ‘ , ‘ 
‘ eig 
nt? ! il i Bang ! i 
Ciaude Thornton, R 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 





PIXY FARM — SINCE 1897 
Pr h J “y x ‘ r ‘ 
high 5 tion t i. Write or visit us 
Chas sS Kelly David Kelly, Hudson, Wis. 





REGISTERED JERSEY BULL 


oe APR. 17, 1952 


Sire: Standard Lor ( bx ' “ 

te a Stipe i Sire ! t 

r ‘ er § s B.} 

Lila, @ Excellent 1 

B.F. Reeord of 85352 Bt 6.1852 milk 565 
A tested 


PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville 


Dam: Ma 


‘¢ j ( thea 


lowa 





BROWN SWISS 


BROWN SWISS INFORMATION 


Can be obtained free from 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, 








Wis. 
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auf FOOD 
FEED 


1 OTHER C 
en IER TO 


CONTAINS 
IMPORTANT 
ANTIBIOTIC 

TERRAMYCIN 





Biggest New Name in Calf Foods 


Yes, DAIRYADE 33 in the bright yellow 
and blue pail is America’s fastest grow- 
iF you PREFER ing, quality baby calf food. With its but- 


DAIRYADE 


ORIGINAL FORMULA 
WITH THE FAMOUS 
ORANGE & BLACK LABEL 


termilk base there's not an easier to feed 
calf food available today! And containing 
the important antibiotic, Terramycin, 
your calves will now make gains at a rate 
you've never seen before. DAIRYADE 33 
looks like milk—feeds like milk—at a 
fraction of the cost of milk. Join your 


You'll get unequaled 
feeding economy and 


outstanding feeding 


results! 


neighbors who are feeding “33"’—guar- 







anteed to give you calf feeding economy 


and results or your money back! 
















BOTH PRODUCTS CONTAIN THE IMPORTANT 
ANTIBIOTIC TERRAMYCIN 


ORDER YOUR CHOICE TODAY FROM YOUR 
MILK PLANT— 25 LB. PAIL 100 LB. DRUM 





on ” + ‘ 
OR Caives cow 











PRODUCTS OF MUTUAL PRODUCTS CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Buy More VU. S$. Savings Bonds. 


Your Guarantee of Quality and Absolute Dependability 
| Fast, Safe, SURE Way 


NO * To Dehorn Your Calves 
Sinbeam Automatic Heat Control 


STEWAR] car DEHORNER 
Automatic Control 
for Steady, 
High 
Heat 


INSEMINATION 
TUBES 











Saves technicians 





time and money 
Becomes 


heavy-duty 
soldering 
iron when 
soldering 


{ 
<y } 


QV 0 (tip is attached 


Ca, 


Insemikit tubes are used by more 
. bull studs and than 
ther type Supervised for cieanli 
ness and precision from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished product. Avail- 
able in five sizes: 6 MM x 1 mm bore, 
1 cc bore, 5 MM x 1 mm bore, 1 cc 
ond £6 cc bore. Aluminum 
carrying case also available. 


technicians any 


< 
Write for information about Sunbeam 
Stewart Dehorne 


and animal clipping equpment. 


Mindbeam CORPORATION 
‘wR evett Ra 


Dept. 49 bore 


(hi age 50, Til 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We manufacture a complete line of 
Artificial Breeding Equipment. 
for literature and prices. 


Write 


t335 7 INSEMIKIT CO. 





Fort Atkinson, Wis 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Fescue Foot 


Lameness and sloughing away of the hoof are caused 


by reed fescue in Colorado. Two other states report. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


RELATIVELY new disease of 
cattle has been identified in 
Colorado. It affects mostly the 


A 


hind feet and is known as fescue 
foot. Western cattle men have been 
observing a lameness in the hind 
feet of their cattle for years, but 
the cause was generally attributed 
to ergot poisoning, foot rot, frozen 
feet, or certain types of injury. 

The same disease existed in New 
Zealand where after some years of 
study at the Veterinary Research 


it was found to be due to a 
toxic substance contained in a cer- 
tain species of fescue grass. 


Station, 


Fescue foot was recognized in Col- 
orado following the report of the 
disease by the New Zealand Station 
in 1948. At the time, 65 of 240 
feeder cattle developed lameness and 
sloughing of the hoof of one or both 
hind feet Dr. Dallas Knaus of 
tifle, Colorado, who was called to 
treat the animals, recognized that 
the condition not foot rot. He 
consulted with veterinarians at the 
Colorado A & M College and a diag- 
fescue foot was made. 


was 


nosis of 
Reed Fescue 

The for the 
lameness 
Arunincea), 


grass responsible 
is reed fescue (Festuca 
a species also known as 
king, giant, or ditch-bank fescue. 
The toxic substance in the grass 
tends to constrict the tiny arteries 
of the extremities which interferes 
with the blood supply and nourish- 
ment to parts of the foot. Death of 
tissue and sloughing occurs. The ac- 


tion is similar to ergot poisoning. 


Recent Outbreaks 


the 1948 outbreak in 
two counties in Western Colorado, 
the dis became less prevalent 
until last fall and winter when more 
herds were affected The trouble 
occurred where cattle had access to 
a considerable quantity of the same 
species of fescue grass. 

Reed fescue grass is most com- 
monly found on wet, poorly drained 


Following 


ase 


land or along ditch banks, hence 
the name ditch-bank fescue. It is a 
tall, coarse, rather unpalatable grass 


which cattle do not readily eat when 
more palatable available 
Other are 
recommended for range and pasturs 
mixtures, but it is believed 
not carry the toxic 


grass 1S 
species of fescue grasses 
grass 
they do 
substances, 
The 
the winter of 
to be due to a 
snowfall along 


prevalence of fescue foot in 
1951-1952 is thought 
heavier than usual 
with a general 
shortage of hay. When the ground 
covered with snow, the reed 
fescue stood erect and was the only 
roughage available on a number of 
pastures where cattle were being 
wintered. 


was 


Symptoms 


Besides the lameness and slough- 
ing of the feet which is often 
vere, other symptoms of fescue poi- 
soning may be weaving and inco- 
ordination of the hind legs. These 
symptoms were reported as appear- 
ing in a group of 24 feeder calves 
weighing 500 to 700 pounds which 
were fed exclusively on reed fescue 


se- 





for a period of six months. All of 
the animals showed lameness after 
they had been on fescue pasture for 


180 days. Other cattle on alfalfa 
and barley on the same _ premises 
showed no signs of deficiency or 
poisoning. 

The New Zealand report stated 
that fescue lameness has _ resulted 
from feeding both green and dried 


fescue. They also observed that the 
left hind foot is usually the first to 
be affected. 


Other Observations 


Dr. A. A. Goodman, Extension 
Veterinarian, Colorado A & M col- 
lege at Fort Collins, reports that 
the Pathology Department of the 


A & M college, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, is conducting experiments 
on reed fescue in an effort to deter- 
mine the toxic elements and amount 
of fescue necessary to cause the var- 
ious degrees of lameness. 

Dr. George K. Davis, Animal Nu- 
tritionist of the Florida College of 
Agriculture, also reports on condi- 
tions with alta fescue and Kentucky 
31 fescue on peat soil. It was noted 
in several instances that animals 
have been severely affected with a 
condition resulting in foot lesions 
similar to fescue foot accompanied 
by a general physical breakdown. 
Stiffness and paralysis of the hind 
legs of cattle on fescue pasture on 
sandy land areas in Florida have 
also been observed. 

A recent report by a California 
veterinarian indicates that fescue 
lameness may have occurred in that 
State. 


Beauty and The Bull 


Beauty has a bearing when it 
comes to winning blue ribbons in 
the show ring and that’s why a Cer- 
tain bull is wearing a “glass” eye 
these days. 

According to one of the veterinary 
medical magazines, the bull which 
can claim this distinction is a prize 
Hereford. When the bull injured its 
eye in a fight, its owners ordered a 
huge plastic eye, believed to be the 
largest ever made. So skilfully did 
the veterinarian attach the optic, 
that the glass eye moves in coor- 
dination with the and 
is said to be almost indistinguishable 
from the bull's good eye. 


normal eye 

















“Remember the last barn dance 
when the punch bow! spilled and 


leaked into our water tank?” 
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Normal Function of Ovary 


There are normally two ovaries. 
They are bean-shaped organs and 
are not much larger than a bean. 
The average size is about %”"x%”. 
They are intimately related and at- 
tached to the tissues that envelop 
most of the other organs of repro- 
duction. When the cow is open or 
not pregnant, they lie within or on 
the front edge of the pelvic cavity. 
In advanced pregnancy they are 
carried forward and downward into 
the abdominal cavity along with the 
enlarged uterus which contains the 
fetus. 

The ovary through the production 
of ripe ova, or eggs, sets the pace 
for the rest of the reproductive tract 
which must be adjusted to receive 
the fertilized eggs and to carry the 
developing fetus through to birth. 
This being so, the ovary has a dual 
function,—the production of eggs 
and the secretion of hormones. The 
latter causes the necessary adjust- 
ments in the other parts of the tract 
to take place. The heat cycle or 
rhythm is divided into several more 
or less well marked phases. 


Building Up Period 


The first phase of the cycle is 
called proestrum, or the period of 
building up. During this phase the 
grafian follicle within the ovary is 
becoming larger, principally due to 
an increase of the fluid contained in 
it. The follicle resembles a water 
blister that might appear on your 
hand from heavy work you are not 
accustomed to doing. The egg de- 
velops within the follicle. The hor- 
mone in the fluid is estrogenic (heat- 
producing) and is called estradiol. 
The hormone is absorbed into the 
blood and passes to the Fallopian 
tubes where it causes a growth of 
the cells lining the tubes to enable 
them to transport the egg to the 
uterus. At the same time a marked 
increase in the blood supply to thc 
uterus takes place in preparation 
for the intense wave of growth 
which is soon to occur. Changes in 
the walls of the vagina also take 
place. 


The Period of Heat 


The next stage is estrus or heat. 
It is the period of desire. The period 
is usually well marked in cattle. 
During this period the female will 
accept the male. The follicle on the 
ovary is now ripe or turgid and the 
egg is maturing and undergoing 
changes that have an_ important 
bearing on the hereditary possibili- 
ties that the egg will carry. The 
follicle in the cow ruptures after the 
heat period has passed. The average 
time of rupture or ovulation is about 
twelve hours after the erd of heat. 


Metestrum 


Following the rupture of the folli- 
cle from which the egg has been ex- 
pelled, a cavity is formed in the 
ovary. This quickly is filled up with 
cells with abundant blood supplies. 
At first the reorganized mass looks 
like a blood clot. Later as it con- 
tinues to be reorganized, it takes on 
the appearance of liver tissue. It is 


now the corpus luteum (C.L.), an 
endocrine gland with important 
functions. It produces progestrone 


which prevents the development or 


maturation of other grafian follicles, 
thus preventing the occurrence of 
further heat periods for the time 
being. 

This hormone is essential for the 
implantation of the fertilized egg 
and for its nourishment of the fetus 
during the first half of pregnancy. 
It is also intimately concerned in the 
development of the milk secreting 
tissue of the udder. During this pe- 
riod, cell changes also occur in the 
uterus and vagina. 


Diestrum 


During this phase which is usually 
the longest part of the cycle, the 
corpus luteum is fully grown and its 
effect on the uterus is quite marked. 
The endometrium or inner lining of 
the uterus becomes thickened and 
the glands become enlarged and very 
active. Even the muscles of the 
uterus become more fully developed. 
The purpose of these changes is to 
produce a copious supply of uterine 
“milk” for the nourishment of the 
embryo fetus and to provide an 
abundant blood supply for the fetal 
membranes. 

If pregnancy occurs, this stage is 
prolonged throughout the period of 
carrying the calf; it is known as the 
gestation period. If the egg is not 
fertilized, the corpus luteum under- 
goes retrogressive changes and re- 
sorption rapidly takes place. In oth- 
er words, it shrinks to smaller size 
and practically disappears. When 
this takes place, the influence of the 
hormone of the corpus luteum is 
lost or, we might say, the brakes 
are removed and one or more grafi- 
an follicles develop and the cycle 
Starts over again. 


Many conditions can and do occur 
that upset or interfere with this in- 
tricate procedure. However, we 
can’t help but marvel at the regu- 
larity with which these delicate 
mechanisms function so frequently, 
often under adverse conditions. 


TEST FOR STERILITY 


Is it a proven fact that bull calves 
become sterile if they have sucked 
each other for a few weeks? Can 
any test be made to determine 
whether or not any anima) is sterile? 

Merton, Wis. W.R. 


There is no evidence to show that 
bull calves that suck each other for 
a few weeks will become sterile. We 
know of no test to be made to de- 
termine whether or not an immature 
animal is sterile, except by physical 
examination which would indicate 
definite abnormal reproductive 
organs. 

Semen from mature animals can 
be obtained and examined under the 
microscope for motility and other 
abnormal conditions, including the 
presence of infections. Service to fe- 
males is also helpful. 


WHY COWS COUGH 


What would cause my cows to 
cough? Would overripe hay do it? 
Otherwise they seem O. K. and they 
eat good. 


Kalkaska, Mich. E. L. 
There are a number of reasons 
why cows cough. Overripe hay 


wouldn’t necessarily be the cause 
unless it is dusty, in which case it 
would bring about such a condition. 
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THIS “BARN BOX” MAKES IT EASY TO- 





\ 


a . 


TREATED QUARTER 


The special “carrying agent” of Pendistrin readily disperses 
two powerful antibiotics throughout the treated quarter. 





Squibb Special Ointment Base assures 
@ THOROUGH PENETRATION 


@PROLONGED ACTION 


When mastitis strikes—strike back fast. Keep a convenient “barn 
box’’ of Pendistrin on hand for prompt, effective action. 

Pendistrin requires no refrigeration. Simply store it on your barn shelf 
for ready use. 

Formulated in a special ointment base, Pendistrin melts quickly ves 
penetrates the glandular tissue thoroughly . . . gives prolonged action 
against a wide range of causing organisms. 

Two high-potency antibiotics—100,000 units of penicillin p/us 100 
mg. of dihydrostreptomycin in each tube—are slowly released over a 
period up to 48 hours. Organisms are attacked during their life cycle 
when most susceptible to antibiotic action. 

Antibiotics are held in complete suspension—will not settle out. 
Pendistrin is stable, non-irritating. Comes in ‘‘instant-use”’ tubes. Sold 
in your nearby drug store. 


Get “barn box” from your druggist! Take no chances with 
mastitis. Be prepared to treat at the first sign. Ask your druggist for 
the handy barn box of 12 tubes of Pendistrin—today. 


Send for free folder, “Effective Control of Mastitis.”’ Write: E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, 
Dept. HD-12A, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


For “common” mastitis —get BARN BOX of 
SQUIBB PENICILLIN OINTMENT 


Eight out of 10 cases of mastitis are caused by Strepto- 
coccus agalactiae. For this most common kind of 
mastitis, use Squibb “‘Instant-Use”’ Penicillin Ointment 
...a 4-year success on millions of cases. Get a barn box 
of 12 tubes from yvur druggist. 





For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian. 
PENDISTRIN is a trademark. 


SQUIBB... acc cou can reves 
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THESE ADVANTAGES GIVE YOU NEW POWER, COMFORT, LOWER COSTS, REAL SPEED IN THE FIELD 


1 
2 
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MORE POWER! Higher compression cylinder heads, greater compression 
ratio give you more horsepower with new fuel economy ! PERFORMANCE that 
adds up to /ess time in the field, more work done! 

NEW HIGH PLATFORM! This one big feature gives you greater visibility, 
puts you up away from dust and heat, provides ample standing room for a 
change of pace while driving the tractor. Platform gives a safe, solid foundation 
for new tractor seat. 

NEW IGNITION SYSTEM! Double the voltage output means easier starting. 
New position for battery means easier servicing. Sealed beam headlights make 
night work easier, road travel safer. 

NEW STARTER! Your Model UB will start time and again where other 
tractors fail. Shorter cables cut down power loss. 

NEW CENTER LINE STEERING and “needle bearing” universal joints give 
you the most responsive, easy to control tractor on the market . . . equal vision 
on both sides of tractor. Throttle ts right under the steering wheel. 

NEW SAFETY FEATURES include shield over hydraulic Uni-Matic jack, 
complete protection from working parts of Uni-Matic and PTO attachments. 
NEW PRESSURE COOLING! Now the UB Tractor has a cooling system like 
most automobiles . . . sealed system cuts out anti-freeze losses. 

AUTOMATIC WEATHER CAP keeps moisture out of your tractor, stays 
Open automatically while tractor is operating. 

NEW FLOTE-RIDE SEAT! You've never felt such comfort. New seat pan, new 
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You asked for a thactor 
voith MORE MUSCLE... 

— A teactor tats EASIER 

\, To OPERATE... SAFER avd 

\ “\ MORE COMFORTABLE! 
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NEW BRAKE SYSTEM! You'll appreciate the longer brake pedals (both on 
the right side of the steering column). . . disc type brakes that operate on the 
transmission countershaft ...close spacing that eliminates locking pin... 
brakes that can be locked in “on” position by foot lever. UB brakes are ad- 
vanced, respond faster—typical of a tractor that’s ahead in so many ways. 
NEW ROLLER DRAWBAR that can be locked in place or allowed to roll free. 
LIVE POWER TAKE-OFF! Live PTO lever is convenient to operator. Pulled 
back, lever disengages tractor wheels but allows PTO shaft to turn and clear 
clogged or jammed PTO impiement. Live PTO is optional equipment on the 
new UB. 

EXTRA CAPACITY FUEL FILTER. 

STELLITE EXHAUST VALVE INSERTS for best high compression perform- 
ance, longer wear. 

NEW, STRONGER “BOSSES” on side of transmission case provide far 
greater strength for front-mounted loaders or implements. Extra bolt holes fit a 
variety of attachments. 

NEW TOOL BOX mounted on transmission case, easy to get at. 

LIKE DRIVING THE LATEST MODEL CAR! MM has designed the new UB 
to place the steering wheel, throttle, clutch, and brake pedals right in front of 
the operator where they are naturally and easily reached. And, the UB still 
keeps the exclusive MM Visionlining that helps make MM Tractors such a 
pleasure to operate. 


springs to take the shock, new hydraulic cylinder to absorb the rebound... 
weight, distance from steering column and furrow leveling adjustments. Seat 
can be flipped back if operator wishes to stand. 

0 NEW FOOT CLUTCH is located to the left of the steering column. Large 
capacity clutch and long pedal make operating easier. 


| MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE munneapotis 1, minnesota 
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SEE YOUR MM DEALER NOW! LOOK OVER THESE BIG TRACTOR IMPROVEMENTS. GET 
ThE FACTS ON LONGER MM TRACTOR LIFE AND BETTER MM PERFORMANCE THAT 
HAVE PROVED TO SO MANY MODERN FARMERS THAT THEY'RE MONEY AHEAD WHEN 
THEY FARM MM. YOUR DEALER HAS THE DETAILS. ASK HIM FOR FACTS TODAY! 


eS 





Stand if you want to. The big, safe platform on the new Model UB 
gives you plenty of space for a change of pace. Be sure your MM 
deoler shows you the complete line of Quick-On—Quick-Off tools 


ft tokes the bonus of power thet you get with the new, 
edvanced MM Mode! UB Tractor to hold plowing costs 
to the very rock bottom. 


: Here's the Model UB factory-equipped te burn LP gas. Ask your 
MM decler about fuel cost savings with MM's advanced LP gos 
system And, ask about new comfort feotures that moke every job 


easier. meatched to UB performance. 





